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4. To promote general recognition of the fact that the evaluation and application of these 
principles and mechanisms are the mutual concern of the community, the worker, the manager and 
the employer. 

5. To inspire in labor, manager and employer a constant adherence to the highest ethical 
conception of their individual and collective responsibility. | 
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the advancement of the science and the art of management. 


4. *Life Member: Any Member who has prepaid all dues by the payment of $500. 


5. *Firm Member: A firm or organization interested in the advancement of the science and the art of 
management which desires to make the service of the Society available to members of its organiza- 
tion. A firm member designates two representatives (who may be changed from time to time at 
the organization’s discretion) who have all the rights and privileges of membership except the right 
to vote and to hold office. Annual dues, including two subscriptions to the Bulletin, $40. 


6. *Contributing Member: Any individual, firm or organization desiring to promote the work of the So- 
ciety by an annual contribution of $100 or more. A _ contributing member has all the privileges of 
personal or firm membership, as the case may be, including one subscription to the Bulletin 
for each $20 contributed. 


7. *Student Associate: A regularly enrolled student of management in any school of engineering, business 
administration, commerce or arts, of collegiate rank, or a graduate of such institution who has applied 
for membership not later than one year after graduation, elected upon recommendation of the instructor 
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Spring Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Taylor Society will 
be held about the first of May in one of the in- 
_ dustrial cities close to the North Carolina-South 
Carolina border. As-soon as certain arrangements 
now under way have been completed, full an- 
nouncement will be made of the time and place 
of the meeting. 

We urge our members to watch for the announce- 
ment of the definitive date in the February issue, 
and to plan to attend this first management con- 
vention in the industrial south. 


Comment 


December meeting ranks with the best of the 

meetings of the Society. There was an aggre- 
gate registered attendance of about four hundred, 
and each session had its quota of interested partici- 
pants. All papers were ably conceived and inquired 
into the future of management—raised questions 
concerning tendencies, future problems and future 
methods. Some of them were exceptional in this 
respect and were rewarded by unusual enthusiasm 
and seriousness in discussion. 


F, December G taken into consideration, the 


T IS a matter of regret that all the papers and 
’ discussions cannot be published immediately. 
Following every meeting the question is raised 
anew whether it would not be better to publish the 
proceedings of each meeting in one volume as soon 
as possible after the meeting, instead of distribut- 
ing them through several issues of a bi-monthly 
periodical. Substantial arguments can be made for 
either of these procedures, but in the minds of the 
management the weightier argument is in favor of 
the present practice. Perhaps the problem is on 
the way to solution through provision for both 
an occasional volume of convention proceedings 
and a bi-monthly periodical of special articles. 


in the BULLETINS has no relation to any as- 

sumed relative value or current interest. The 
decision has to be made on more practical grounds. 
Some are ready for printing at the time of presen- 
tation; some authors desire opportunity for revi- 
sion. Some are printed with and some without 
the discussion. With respect to those printed with 
discussion, the stenographic report of discussion 
has to be sent to discussors for their revisions, and 
not all are equally prompt in returning revisions. 
It is the combination of such factors as these that 
determine the order of publication. 


Tia order in which convention papers appear 


HE paper on marketing by Mr. Freeland 

which appears in this issue had an enthusiastic 

reception which reflected the judgment of the 
audience that it is a striking example of general 
analysis based on detailed knowledge of the facts. 
Several executives of large responsibility have re- _ 
markedto the editor that it is as substantial an 
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analysis of the marketing problems of resale goods 
as they have heard. We believe that it will awaken 
a similar interest in all our readers. Marketing is 
at present considered the problem of problems, and 
the Taylor Society always considers it a privilege 
to be the medium for presentation of Mr. Freeland’s 
papers on that subject. The complementary address 
by Mr. Ralph H. Dick on the marketing problems 
of the manufacturer of equipment, and the discus- 
sion of the general subject covered by the two 
papers, will appear in the next issue. 


HE paper by Dr. Person, also printed in this 

issue, was part of an experiment in procedure. 

The conventional procedure is to arrange for 
a paper which presents a three-quarter-hour treat- 
ment of a subject which is followed by two or 
three ten-minute prepared discussions and then 
five-minute extemporaneous discussions from the 
floor. In this instance, however, in place of a 
lengthy paper there was the fifteen-minute presen- 
tation of propositions which was followed by half 
a dozen prepared discussions. The discussions were 
the principal feature of the program and the ses- 
sion was essentially a symposium. This procedure 
was so successful that it will be repeated at sub- 
sequent meetings. 


value nature of the propositions presented, 

and of the high quality of the discussion, this 
session received considerable attention in the press. 
The most noteworthy comment which has yet come 
to our attention is that of the New Republic, which 
we take the liberty of quoting: “Aside from the 
presidential address of the Taylor Society by Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke, which we comment upon in a 
longer editorial, another subject of particular in- 
terest to labor was a suggestion by the Secretary 
of the Society, Dr. H. S. Person, to the effect that 
as improved technological processes continue to in- 
crease the productivity of industry, the resulting 
surplus be utilized not for continually shortening 
the weekly or daily hours of work, but for building 
up funds for retirement pensions. His paper con- 
stituted, not a defense of the proposal, but merely 
a careful formulation of it, thrown out for the 
discussion of others. This discussion developed a 
pretty general consensus of opinion on certain 
points. One was that while engineers or employers 


PB vatne of the boldly speculative and news- 
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might scientifically determine what hour schedules 
led to maximum production without injury to the 
health of the worker, they could not determine 
those intangible and human values involved, such 
as the uses of leisure and the distaste for routine 
or repetitive operations. Therefore the workers’ 
consent would have to be obtained for any such 
program. Another point of agreement was that 
the pension funds, in order to be fair and effective, 
ought to be administered not by individual em- 
ployers but either by labor organizations or the 
state or some joint agency. 

“As the discussion of Dr. Person’s suggestion 
continued, it became clear that it had raised a 
whole series of profound industrial and social is- 
sues. It raised the question of why the employe’s 
work in an industrial civilization seems so un- 
attractive to him that he should want an indefin- 
itely increasing amount of leisure. It raised the 
question of his use of that leisure, and the lack 
of preparation for its wise use that his working 
hours and the surrounding commercial civilization 
seemed to furnish him. It raised the question of 
the ultimate marketability of an ever increasing 
output of mass-production processes, It raised the 
question of ‘technological unemployment,’ and cf 
the increasing tendency to lay off men who have 
scarcely achieved middle life, because of their lack 
of adaptability to new processes. The final em- 
phasis of those who discussed these questions came 
to be placed on the implications of a phrase used 
by Dr. Person himself: ‘that each generation as a 
group should organize the distribution of the social 
income.’ This lengthens the view of income dis- 
tribution from that of a year to that of a genera- 
tion, it implies that the distribution should result 
from group action rather than from the decision 
of individual employers or workers, it assumes that 
a wise distribution of income does not happen, but 
must be organized. In other words, the task before > 
us is for representatives of employers, workers, 
technicians and the state to consider how the social 
income may best be administered so as to care 
for the interlocking interests of production, present 
purchasing power, leisure, unemployment hazards, 
retirement, and all the other eventualities of eco- 
nomic life throughout a generation. The mere state- 
ment of the problem indicates the broad realms into 
which the thought of scientific management is 
venturing.” 
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Marketing Problems of 1929 


I. The Marketing Problems of a Manufacturer of Resale Goods? 


By WILLARD E. FREELAND 
Freeland and Warner, Boston, Mass. 


HERE is almost no limit to the number of 

problems which present themselves to a manu- 

facturer of goods for resale, particularly of 
branded merchandise. I shall attempt to discuss 
certain of these problems under these general 
classes: the industry; company policies; organiza- 
tion and method; field activities; relations with 
outlets; and the maker of style products. 

The older form of industry organization has be- 
gun to change into a new form which commonly 
bears the name of “institute.” With new motives 
and ideals and with real co-operation from the 
agencies of the national government, several indus- 
tries are now working intelligently to solve their 
problems. The Cotton Textile Institute is a good 
example of this newer type of industry co-operation. 
In some instances groups within an industry have 
formed research bureaus to get the facts of their 
problems before them and to use these facts in 
the solution of the problems and the setting up of 
policies of the individual establishments forming 
the bureaus—not for the purpose of lessening com- 
petition, but to secure enlightened competition. 
Such groups have been formed by the knit goods 
manufacturers and the shoe manufacturers of New 
England. 

The purposes of the groups are many but some 
of the more important are to find ways to meet 
the “new competition’—inter-industry competition 
—which is the competition for the consumer’s free 
dollar, to do better merchandising and marketing, 
to correct industry and trade abuses, and to stimu- 
late better management. The problem of many a 
manager today is to find how he can generate such 
activities within his industry. His problem is to 
convince his fellow managers in the industry that 


*Paper presented before a meeting of the Taylor Society, 
New York, December, 1928. 

*Mr. Dick’s paper, presented at the same session, and the 
discussion of the two, will appear in the February issue. 


it pays to raise the standard of management and 
to make the industry articulate. 

Speaking of the new competition, many a man- 
ager is wondering whether co-operative advertising 
is one approach to the solution of problems that 
arise from competition without the industry. It 
is a problem without a positive answer. Some in- 
dustries are decadent on account of invention and 
technical advances of others. Advertising will not 
save them. Co-operative advertising may serve to 
stimulate better products and services, as it has in 
the copper and brass association, and give new life 
to an industry. Backed by better products and mer- 
chandising it may flourish, as the fruit associations 
testify. Or it may be attempted in an industry 
where the little fellows, afraid of the big ones, 
forbid individual members to advertise, and there- 
fore go the way of the greeting card association. 
Surely study of all conditions must precede any 
group advertising if it is to be profitable. 

One of the things managers must consider today 
is the possible advantages or need of merging with 
other companies to form a stronger unit and to 
gain certain economies. It often seems that one 
way to offset the rising costs of marketing is to 
consolidate sales forces. But sometimes the econo- 
mies do not appear as expected. Yet one strong 
business may spring from the merging of several 
ailing ones. Surely the merger 's not the cure-all 
of industrial sickness. It can be safely said that 
management, rather than mere size, is the source 


of success. A Merseles or a Chrysler or a Crosley 


does not need a merger to win business battles. 
Let us turn to the many varieties of policy prob- 
lems in this field of marketing. One of the mistakes 
that we frequently see is attempted national dis- 
tribution when sectional distribution would prob- 
ably be far more profitable. With industry scat- 
tering itself throughout the land, the swing is 
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distinctly more toward intensive than extensive 
selling. Many a sick business would be better if 
it concentrated its marketing in that part of the 
national field in which it had some natural advan- 
tages and did a more intensive marketing job. 
One of the mistakes that we in the consulting 
field find is that of attempting to get distribution 
through what a recent writer has called the “bell- 
wether stores,” before either products, merchan- 
dising or marketing are right for an attack upon 
metropolitan areas. The inexperienced are prone to 
look with longing eyes upon the big stores, and 
literally attempt to buy their way into these stores, 
urged on by the common belief that such leading 
stores cast a hypnotic influence over all the other 
merchants. Yet there are many shining examples 
of success through reversing the marketing attack 
and going to the smaller stores first. Which is the 
better method is, in many instances, a problem. 


Managers must decide also whether or not to- 


strive for the utmost volume as a source of more 
profits. This is a problem, because we are usually 
quite unable to foretell the real cost of what may %e 
called marginal sales—the extra volume which we 
can get if we are willing to stand the expense of 
securing it. We know that it does not always work 
out that the marginal volume means more profit. 
When we have some real cost accounting in market- 
ing we may be able to forecast the point of most 
profitable volume and to work out the best market- 
ing method to obtain it. 

A very great problem many times is that of 
determining what is the profitable point of simpli- 
fication of lines of product. It is easy to make a 
fetish of a new idea like simplification. There 
are businesses where a continuous flow of new and 
novel items is a great sales stimulus. In such 
cases much thought must be given to the principles 
of simplification or the advantages of large scale 
production will disappear. On the other hand, some 
companies could well diversify their line to fill up 
valleys in preduction and stabilize labor. Some- 
times diversification becomes a measure of market 
strategy. Carter’s Ink added fountain pens to offset 
the inroads of the fountain pen makers into the ink 
business. Cheney Brothers offer a certain pro- 
portion of novelties all the time, both to maintain 
sales and style leadership. However, I sincerely 
believe that most companies have not scratched the 
surface of the simplification that would bring them 
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profits. The reason is that they lack the research 
stafts and the courage to tackle a problem which 
apparently will antagonize both their sales staffs 
and many of their customers. Some companies 
have met this situation by an oblique rather than 
a direct method; they have simply established a 
price differential between the articles they desired 
to retain and those they desired to eliminate, and 
have seen the differential, backed by skillful sales 
direction, bring about the desired simplification 
without too vocal antagonism. 

I shall state only, without attempting to discuss, 
a problem which afflicts many managers. That 
is the problem of being able to carry a brand 
through to the final consumer. Sometimes this is 
due to the fact that the product reaches the con- 
sumer in a changed form, the brand having dis- 
appeared in the process; sometimes it is due to 
purely technical difficulties. It is one which, in 
some instances, has been overcome only after a 
long struggle. In cases like textiles better co- 
operation between the makers and the converters 


of the product may bring about the desired result. 


it is almost always worth a lot of effort to devise a 
way to get the product identified in the consumer’s 
mind. 

Another brand problem which is causing some 
thought in industry is that of making private or 
secondary brand goods in a plant which has a 
thoroughly established factory brand and much 
established good-will. With the growth of depart- 
ment stores and other chains, and their great influ- 
ence, the desire for private brands must often make 
the business manager reflect before he turns down 
business offered at low sales cost. From another 
angle, a business may have thorough distribution 
of its own branded goods in the trading centers 
of the country and yet be worried as it sees the 
spread of the Penney, Montgomery Ward, or other 
large chains. The inducement to consider a sec- 
ondary brand is large. Personally, I believe that 
where the plant has much idle capacity, or peak 
seasonal production, it is usually advisable to go 
after this chain business, if for no other reason 
than to keep the manufacturer on his toes in regard 
to the character of his own product and merchan- 
dising. There is much to be learned from the speci- 
fications of these great merchandising groups. 

Another problem, to which few are paying any 
serious attention where full lines of products are 
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being made, is the possible simplification of price 
levels as well as products. Someone said to me a 
little while ago, “One of the things which must be 
brought about before long is the elimination of 
mediocre buyers and mediocre salesmen.” It is the 
persistent and plausible stories of these mediocre 
groups which cause many a business to carry far 
more items than it should, just because no one 
has made a real study of what price levels properly 
constitute a full line. 

Then there is the problem of retail price main- 
tenance. This is a controversial subject. I do not 
think that any of us yet has the answer. I do 
know that you have to use education and force, as 
far as you legally can, to make many retailers and 
jobbers retain enough margin of profit so that they 
will continue to be interested in your products. I be- 
lieve that this kind of education is one of the cur- 
rent requirements of a good marketing organization 
in many fields of industry. The condition is one 
of the forces driving us to further research into 
the value of selective distribution and closer rela- 
tions with our outlets. I have also had several 
occasions to struggle with the problem of the effect 
of price cutting on a branded line and its tendency to 
undermine a manufacturer’s distribution. This is 
a subject on which there are two schools of thought. 
One feels that it is in effect good advertising; the 
other that it makes other outlets lose interest and 
look for another brand to sell. The questions of 
unit value of the products and the claims for qual- 
ity and brand leadership enter into the matter. I 
know of no generalization that will fit all these 
cases. It remains to most managers a continuing 
or recurring problem with no set solution. 

Another common problem is that of secondary 
lines. One of two radon pat brings up this 
problem; either a desir@\to put out a line at a 
different price level, or a desire to have more out- 
lets in a trading center. I know of a shoe manu- 
facturer who made his brand reputation on a line 
of shoes retailing at $10 to $12. The rising costs 
of production have forced this line up to the $13 
to $15 level and thus into a more restricted market. 
He is considering a secondary line at a lower price 
level, largely through the insistence of his distrib- 
utors, but is doubtful about the advisability of 
putting out a cheaper quality under his regular 


brand. He realizes, too, the merchandising and the © 


advertising problems which will arise if he adds 
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another brand. It is quite a problem. On the 
other hand a manufacturer of a quality article with 
a class distribution may discover a great mass mar- 
ket which can be reached at a lower price level. 
There was recently published an article, by the 
maker of the Clark and Firefly lighters, of a suc- 
cessful-attack upon this problem. 

There are many manufacturers who are facing 
this problem of adding installment selling to their 
other troubles. I shall not venture into this sub- 
ject except to say that I see no reason why you 
should particularly fear it, if your unit price is 
large enough and if your product will outlast the 
period of partial payments. 

We are in a period of great prosperity, but never- 
theless there are a surprising number of manufac- 
turing enterprises which are not prosperous. Usu- 
ally they have failed to keep in step with modern 
marketing, merchandising and advertising. Now 
they have a lot of lost ground to recover. There 
is no time for slow convalescence. The problem 
becomes one of financing extraordinary expense. 
The needed expenditure could not possibly be 
thrown into current costs without pricing the prod- 
uct out of the market. The cost must be amortized 
over a series of years. Some companies which need . 
this treatment are financially sound and, by fore- 
going dividends and cutting into surplus, could 
finance the operation. Others, however, must bor- 
row. The old-fashioned banker would hold up his 
hands in holy horror at lending money upon any- 
thing so intangible as a marketing scheme, but we 
are beginning to have a new type of banker who 
can see the wisdom of such an operation. Usually 
such a banker has a staff who can give able counsel 
and follow through the effort to the benefit of all 
concerned. If your community does not have this 
type of banker, it is high time that you took some 
active interest in the type of men who go on to 
your banking boards and into your executive posi- 
tions in banks. Within the next ten years market- 
ing is going to demand the same banking support 
that production has long had. 

Lately I have been wondering if some of our 
problems do not remain unsolved because we be- 
come so enamored of our new technique in mar- 
keting that we overlook some of the good old- 
fashioned methods which have gone largely into 
the discard. We have our troubles with the job- 
bers and sometimes dissipate our profits by spend- 
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ing them upon small towns and accounts, instead 
of vigorously attempting to take advantage of all 
the possibilities of co-operation with the jobber. 
Another sales counselor recently told me of his 
success in helping a small manufacturer to turn a 
$30,000 loss into a $20,000 profit, by letting a sales 
force of fout men go and employing in their place 
thirty side-line salesmen. Perhaps we are per- 
mitting our interest in the new things in mar- 
keting to blind us to equally simple solutions of 
our policy problems. 

I am surprised, as I go deems the country, at the 
number of marketing managers who have problems 
because they will not interest themselves in the 
subject of commercial or marketing research. They 
are content to base policies and methods upon 
opinion—and largely inbred opinion, at that—rath- 
er than to find the facts of their own business. Re- 
search is of such fundamental value to a business 
that the resistance to its introduction is almost in- 
comprehensible to one familiar with its achieve- 
ments. Its value to a small business is relatively 
as great as it is to a big business. Few businesses 
are so small that they cannot support at least one 
man on this work. There is an increasing number 
of men who have set themselves up as specialists 
in this field and can be employed for special work, 
or.on a part time basis. 

A problem in which many are interested is the 
sales- forecast which, in these days of company 
budgets, underlies the plans of every function of 
a business. The sales forecast has become a ne- 
cessity for management planning and control of 
industry. I cannot stop to discuss all the many 
variations of this problem. I only want to make 
a plea for a larger development of statistical treat- 
ment of economic data as a measuring stick for 
whatever quota methods may be used, whether 
they be estimates by the sales force, analysis of 
past sales, or what not. It is just as important to 
study the business which you are not getting out oi 
a territory as the business you are getting, and the 
Statistical measurement of economic data is invalu- 
able for this purpose. 

One of the problems which many business mana- 
gers are studying is the value of this new function 
which Henry Dennison calls merchandising. This 
function intervenes between sales and production 
and serves as a real co-ordinator of their require- 
ments. It is primarily concerned with the char- 
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acter of products, control of finished goods inven- 
tories, prices, and similar matters which call for the 
service of men of special aptitudes and training. It 
is a particularly useful department of a business 
which has a long or varied line of products. A 
study of its usefulness is one of the most profitable 
things that a business manager can undertake, for 
the work goes on steadily whether properly organ- 
ized or not. We simply pay more in the end and 
get less efficiency if the job is scattered instead of 
centralized. | 

As one talks with marketing managers he cannot 
but be impressed with their silence about marketing 
or sales control, in contrast with the production 
manager and his conversations about production 
control. We just simply do not recognize that one 
of our big problems is to secure a control of our 
marketing work. In the first place, in most in- 
stances we have not had enough research to dis- 
cover what we are, or should be, trying to control. 
In the second place, only rarely do we find any 
written marketing plans, with quantity and time 
schedules and expense budgets. We have a big 
job ahead of us to catch up with the twenty years’ 
lead of production in this matter of control. I 
predict that we shall continue to see a high turnover 
of sales managers until we have established a breed 
that believes in and practises research, planning 
and control in marketing. I know that the big 
leaders in industry are thoroughly awake to the 
situation and that their influence and example is 
bound to change the present neglect of those things 
which make for scientific marketing inanagement. 

What constitutes a proper sales territory? That 
is a problem in which many are interested. Shall 
we build our territories upon the business which 
we ought to have or upon the business we do have? 
Are we going to have a policy of intensive selling 
and cut down our territories, or shall we adopt 
selective selling as our policy and make our terri- 
tories larger? Shall we assign territories on the 
same basis to the man who makes ten calls a day 
and has a few of our items in each store, and to 
the man who makes five calls a day, does a good 
sales job, and gets a representative line into each of 
his outlets. I am thoroughly convinced that, as it be- 
comes better developed and understood, the statis- 
tical valuation will become the prime basis for 
establishing territories, in place of past sales or 
physical load estimates of uncontrolled sales work. 
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Who has not at some time or other pondered 
over the problem of establishing sales quotas? 
Methods there are, galore, but few that are thor- 
oughly satisfactory. Yet we need a sound quota 
as the basis for plans and budgets, for control 
standards, and possibly as a basis of compensation. 
I am constantly seeing sales quotas set up which 
do not take into account the many forecasts of 
business conditions, or the estimated effect of 
planned sales campaigns, and which have no ele- 
ment of flexibility incorporated in them. We of 
the marketing group have much to do in the de- 
velopment of quota methods. It is a major prob- 
lem. 

Now let us take up three subjects which are 
much tied together and constitute another of the 
unsolved problems of business. These are routing 
of salesmen, frequency of call upon customers and 
classification of accounts. How little most of us 
have done in working toward the solution of this 
problem! It appears that we must classify our ac- 
counts and prospects in order that we may deter- 
mine the profitable frequency of all, so that in turn 
we may properly route our men. Many men say to 
me that they do not believe in controlled routing 
of salesmen. My reply is, that if you have good 
research and cost accounting in marketing, the 
conditions that disclose themselves almost drive 
you to adopting it. We have to tackle this high 
cost of marketing somewhere. Why not be suffi- 
ciently scientific to tackle its elements first? I do 
not think that all manufacturers can route their 
men, but I d> expect to see a great development 
along this line among manufacturers of resale 
goods. Like all plans that we make, there should 
be an element of flexibility in routing, to meet 
emergencies, but not enough to break down the 
central control. 

I have made some comment on cost accounting 
in marketing. Too many sales managers do not 
realize that this is one of the real problems in which 
the progressive chief executives of business are 
vitally interested. Cost accounting in this field 
is hardly out of the primary stage. It may interest 
you to know that the research committee of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants is to 
make this its chief study this winter. Where cost 
accounting in marketing has been attempted, the 
disclosures have often been quite disturbing, even 
though stimulative. 
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What problems are appearing? Of course we 
want to know the actual costs of our field work, 
advertising, sales promotion, etc. Sometimes we 
feel that we have quite good figures on these acti- 
vities, but let us look at the cost of field work for 
a minute. Do the figures we compile give us a 
real basis for genuine control? I think that I can 
make the generalization that, because they are his- 
torical, because they are usually total instead of 
element costs, and because they do not show the 
effect of various activities upon profits, they do not 
give us a foundation for effective marketing control. 

We should know the costs of selling various 
items or classes of product as an element of price 
setting. We should know the profit by customers 
if our control is to become effective guidance of 
effort. We would welcome cost accounting which 
would give us a true picture of profits by salesmen, 
to usexas one of the bases of better compensation 
methods.- Scientific management in production would 
have been long delayed if it had not been for the 
invaluable assistance of cost accounting. I know 
of no business which does not now have a problem 
of hastening the development of cost accounting in 
marketing so that it may proceed with its major 
problem of marketing control. 

Many of my sales friends glibly tell me that they 
have good expense budgets. But when I investi- 
gate I find that, based on past results, they have 
decided to spend 10 per cent on selling and 3 per 
cent on advertising, and the budget is the appor- 
tioning of the lump sums fKus arrived at to various 
classes of expense. Tis is what I call the restric- 
tive budget. Now if we had good commercial re- 
search, we should find definite objectives for a 
sales period, or a campaign, and would then 
proceed to have a definite written plan for the 
activities necessary to attain the objectives. This 
plan would call for certain assigned activities on 
the part of individuals which would create ex- 
penses. With this start, we would build up a 
budget from study of these projected activities. 
This I call a constructive budget. If the final bud- - 
get called for more money than the executives were 
willing or able to appropriate, then we would mod- 
ify our original plan. By so doing we would decide 
what to omit from the complete structure and 
should be able to use much better judgment than 
would have been possible if we had not first had the 
complete plan. Perhaps in many cases we would 
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be led to consider the advisability of making an 
investment in the manner I have described, by set- 
ting the excess expense as a deferred charge to be 
amortized over a period of time. © : 

Soon we shall make larger use of the flexible 
budget idea so that field executives can control the 
scope or character of activities on the basis of cer- 
tain day by day figures, while the activities are in 
progress. No amount of historical figures can 
match this method of keeping informed on the 
profit angle of the work we are doing. 

How easily we drift into doing certain things 
because they are customary, or appeal strongly to 
our imagination and pride! What I am thinking 
about is the number of mistakes which I have seen 
as a result of someone’s being enticed into national 
advertising, when localized advertising and display 
would have been far more effective. The problem 
of how, where and when to advertise is a persistent 
problem. As we progress in our knowledge we 
are led to wonder if it would not, for instance, pay 
to have different copy for different markets. Or 
the problem may take the form of a decision as to 
whether the stress of the advertising should be 
upon the trade or the consumer; or whether our 
appropriation for space should be cut in half and 
the difference invested in direct mail advertising. 
These things are always problems. I sincerely be- 
lieve that when we have sufficiently developed the 
tool of commercial research some of the complex- 
ities of advertising will disappear. 

Sometimes our whole basic marketing policy 
comes up for review because we are jolted into new 
thinking. We read that Gotham Hosiery sells about 
$30,000,000 a year without salesmen. They have 
made a great success of standard stocks in their 
agencies and of automatic reordering. Is that go- 
ing to be the final answer to our marketing prob- 
lem? Well, Ford’s five dollars a day was a final 
answer—as long as it lasted. You know the answer 
just as well as I do. But I have experimented with 
standard stocks enough to know that in the field 
of branded, resale goods I am going to keep on 
experimenting, because the results so far have been 
astonishingly good—whenever I can fire the old 
sales manager, entrenched in his job and methods, 
and get a new one whose flair is primarily for 
merchandising and scientific management. 

If you do not think that it is a genuine problem 
to try to increase the amount of time that a sales- 
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man can spend on actual selling, just try to solve it. 
Some of us feel that we may have gone a mile on 
a five-thousand mile journey. The problem is all 
tied up with a lot of the other problems which I 
have been discussing. 

Most marketing managers will agree that new 
or junior salesmen need sales training, although 
relatively few actually carry out their belief. But 
you stir up a hornet’s nest when you claim that 
the tried and true senior salesman also needs 
training. Few recognize that as a problem. As 
a road gets older ruts appear, and it must be scraped 
and rolled and resurfaced if it is to be kept in good 
condition. Ruts appear as men grow older, and 
they are prone to consider their education as fin- 
ished. As a college teacher, I have learned the 
value of training and am painfully aware that, in 
successful lives, training never ceases. I wish that 
I could get more marketing managers to agree with 
me and to put training into their schedules of 
operation. 

We all have that very human problem of proper 
compensation. Many methods have been tried and 
found wanting. Compensation should not merely 
be payment for work done; it should also be stimu- 
lation to do the work yet undone. I feel that our 
solution may depend upon borrowing from pro- 
duction its knowledge and use of the task and 
bonus plan, with its measurements and incentives. 

As we develop our cost accounting, we find our- 
selves facing the problem of what to do about small 
towns and small accounts with their unprofitable 
showing, even though the addition they make to 
sales volume may be highly desirable if the cost 
of getting it could be cut. Here and there I find 
a successful effort to handle this class of trade by 
direct mail selling. There are possibilities, too, in 
the standard stock plan. There are even possibili- 
ties in the standard assortment plan. And there 
are still greater possibilities in the growing use of 
telephone selling. You can only wonder that the 
problem is so little recognized and that so little 
has been done about it. 

Of late there has been considerable discussion 
about the real value of missionary salesmen. There 
are so many phases of this problem and it is so 
dependent upon special conditions, that I do not 
feel I can here discuss it at length. I do know, 
however, that missionary selling has run wild in 
many companies and that it is not always a success. 
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I suspect that a new type of jobber is coming 
into business who may provide part of the answer. 
I am quite sure that there will be a drastic reform 
in many present missionary sales organizations 
when the true story of costs and profits is known. 

Out of our hand-to-mouth buying has come a 
problem of maintaining scattered service stocks. 
All that I can say about this is that it is another 
of the problems which is highly individual. One 
answer of increasing importance is the growth of 
merchandising warehouses, which in many cases are 
prepared to take over any work which a manu- 
facturer would do in his own warehouse. 

Shall we—how shall we—sell the chain stores? 
These are current problems of the manufacturer 
who has established good distribution of a branded 
line. This problem is closely allied to another that 
many managers are considering, and that is, how 
they can enlist the jobber to take care of the small 
trade and keep on selling direct to the cream of the 
trade. In either case, does it mean multiplicity of 
brands? I have no answer to these problems. Our 
literature of marketing assures us that all these 
problems of selling to chains and jobbers have been 
solved by some. Probably the right kind of re- 
search will help to solve the problem for those who 
now have it before them. Most of those I talk with 
have not even kept informed of the published ma- 
terial which has a bearing on the solution of such 
problems. How to make business men read busi- 
ness literature is in itself a problem. 

There are some problems of display materials. 
One is how to make sure that they will be used. 
Sales training may help to solve this problem. 
Shall we give, loan, or sell our displays? There 
is no specific answer, but I am sure that a lot of 
display material which is now given away should 
be sold, and that both parties to the transaction 
would profit thereby. 

If you want to hear a real problem, drop into 
one of the many gatherings of chief executives 
where the cash discount is being discussed. Have 
you solved the problem of the 6 to 8 per cent dis- 
count demanded by department stores, without going 
through the bother of making a special raised price 
to meet the situation? If you have, I would like to 
hear about it. I know that our large, well financed 
manufacturing institutions are quite unanimous in 
their belief that the cash discount has outlived its 
usefulness and are getting ready to do something. 
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Recently I have had before me the problem of 
distinguishing between good design and good style. 
Or, rather, I have had the problem of adding style 
to designs that were already 90 per cent right. This 
problem of styling a line has so many angles to it 
that it is virtually impossible to discuss it in a 
paper of this kind. Yet in many cases the differ- 
ence between success and failure, between profit 
and loss, lies in that extra 10 per cent of style. 
When style brings color to the kitchen knife and 
cosmetics to the bare leg, a good many industries 
are going to be interested in the problem of style 
and its effect upon their business. 

And then Mr. Kettering, the head of General 
Motors Research Corporation, comes forth as an 
apostle of progressive obsolescence. Make the 
public dissatisfied with what they have and expand 
your sales volume! That is fine, but I should not 
be surprised if General Motors would welcome your 
solution to their problem of the near-saturation 
of the second-hand market for cars, so that pro- 
gressive obsolescence might function without im- 
pediment. Yet, in spite of its bad side, I am a 
thorough believer in the doctrine of progressive 
obsolescence in a civilization marked by a con- 
stantly increasing standard of living. The problem 


is how to apply it to our own businesses. It is 
not so easy to find an answer. 
There is another answer I should like. What 


are you doing to meet the problem of selling the 
department stores if you have a true style business? 
What are you doing to meet the growing power 
and license of buyers—particularly the unethical, 
and often corrupt, buyer who refuses to buy your 
American product because, by so doing, she would 
so deplete her budget as to endanger her opportu- 
nity to continue visiting Paris and Vienna? How 
are you handling the pressure for private brands, 
the unwarranted return of goods, the demand for 
special goods for special sales, and the purchasing 
of business through excessive entertainment, con- 
cealed rebates through advertising, the use of 
P.M.’s and gifts, etc. If you are not in lines which 
have these problems to contend with you are indeed 
fortunate. It is inevitable that co-operation arise 
between the manufacturers and the department 
store heads because the things mentioned are be- 
coming open sores, and our American public is 
trained to apply commercial listerine or lysol, or 
more powerful medicines, to its open sores. 


The Work-Week or the Work-Life? 


Suggestions Concerning a More Comprehensive Approach to Such Problems as 
the Shorter Work-Day and the Shorter Work-Week 


By H. S. PERSON 
Managing Director, Taylor Society 


« JN THREE separate conversations during the 
past six months, three different individuals— 
| one a consulting engineer and two industrial 

executives—have made essentially the same ob- 
servation to me @ propos the shorter work-week and 
shorter work-day. “I am not certain,” each said, 
' “we shall not have to approach this problem as 
but one aspect of a larger problem which includes 
also technological unemployment, group insurance, 
old-age pensions, and so on.” 

None of these friends is of the class popularly 
identified as theorists; each is on the firing line of 
industry and successful in his activities. The co- 
incidence of these observations suggested to me 
that here is a problem, or group of related prob- 
lems, ordinarily left to social theorists, which is 
engaging the thought of responsible, practical ex- 
ecutives; and stimulated me to become the instru- 
ment for laying before a group of students certain 
' specific propositions, in declarative form and with- 


out numerous desirable qualifications, for discus- 


sion en symposium. 
The propositions are as follows: 

_ 1, The standard length of the unit work period 
(day or week) should be governed primarily by the 


maximum amount of work, scientifically deter- 


mined, that workers can do and thrive under, 
proper allowance being made for adult education, 
recreation, and other cultural factors; 

2. A substantial portion of the larger social in- 
come which results from marked increase in tech- 
nological efficiency should be handled after the 
manner of a credit to be drawn upon by workers 
after middle age, when physical capacity and pro- 
ductivity decrease as a result of age and of inflexi- 
_ bility in adjustment to new technological condi- 
tions. 


. *Propositions presented for discussion at a meeting of 
.»’ the Taylor Society, New York, December 7, 1928. 


Put in a less formal way, and with use of anal- 
ogy, these propositions together amount to the fol- 
lowing: that just as a provident individual plans 
to work hard during the earlier part of life so that 
through income from savings he may enjoy rela- 
tive independence and comfort during the latter 
part of life, each generation as a group should so 
organize the distribution of the social income that 
individuals collectively may enjoy similar benefits. 

Or, put in still another simple manner, it means 
that instead of, at any moment of industrial evolu- 
tion, converting increased social income immedi- 
ately into a shorter work-week ‘or shorter work- 
day, which emphasizes immediate leisure and spend- 
ing, a substantial portion of increased social income 
should be converted into ultimate leisure, comfort 
and enjoyment, enhanced in value by the element of 
security. 

Or, once again; it means that when, stimulated 
by great increase of technological efficiency and 
productivity, we are inclined to rush straight to 
the immediate benefits of the shorter work-day or 
shorter work-week, we should stop and consider 
the problems of old age unemployment, in part the 
result of the very improvement in technological 
methods which have yielded the increased income, 
and make harmonious and balanced provision for 
both at the same time. 

These propositions relate to very practical and 
important problems of present industrial life. My 
three friends, the engineer and two industrial ex- 
ecutives, are typical of American executives gen- 
erally and are not accustomed to give much time 
to theoretical speculations. They are thinking about 


these problems today, in 1928, as having an im- 


portant bearing on present provision for future policies 
and practices in those enterprises in which they 
have managerial or advisory responsibilities and 
interests. 
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On the one hand, they have witnessed during 
recent decades, as a result of significant changes 
in technological efficiency, a gradual shortening of the 
work-day and work-week, and more recently, a con- 
comitant substantial increase in wage rates. They have 
noted also suggestions on the part of many that still 


shorter work periods and more leisure would stim- 


ulate consuming activities and demand, and there- 
fore would stimulate business. They have of late 
been reading reports concerning a campaign for 
the shorter work-week announced by the New 


Orleans convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. These are signs that pressure is generating 
for prompt conversion of the income from greater 
technological efficiency into shorter work periods 


and more leisure. 


But on the other hand, they have observed a 
parallel development in recent years of a sentiment 
or judgment in favor of unemployment insurance, 
old-age pensions, and other mechanisms for read- 
justment of the maladjusted, and not a few experi- 


ments in that direction, conceived in a form which 
makes them a charge upon industry. 


It is their instinct for good managerial workman- 
ship which leads them to appreciate that these are 
related problems, and to realize that their solutions 

‘must be worked out together; for they might, as 
do most business men, not consider them matters 
for particular concern, knowing that solutions 
of such collective problems come by small incre- 
ments, and that they can adjust their business to 
the steps of solution as they develop, because any 
resultant change in the conditions of competition 


will affect all industry uniformly and should not 
affect them particularly. 


But it happens that they, and an increasing num- 


ber like them, have become accustomed not to wait 
for the compulsion of legislation or custom to force 
them into reluctant and tardy adjustment to new 


conditions. They have become accustomed to ana- 


lyze tendencies, forecast the future and become 


leaders through voluntary anticipation of new con- 


ditions. Furthermore, the educational influence of 
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steps if industry does not on its own initiative and 
with its own ingenuity establish by custom its own 
regulations and prescriptions, making those by 
government unnecessary. 

Therefore, they in their thinking are raising the 
question why unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and the shorter work periods should not 
be regarded and approached as only parts of one 
larger problem—the over-all problem of the com- 
plete adjustment of the individual to his industrial 
society, with the period between the beginning of 
livelihood activities and death as the major unit in 
terms of which the solution should be worked out, © 
and the day or the week as only secondary units. 

If we disregard the obstacles to change pre- 
sented by social institutions—mental attitudes, in- 
hibitions and specific industrial habits and mech- ~ 
anisms—the logic of the situation appears to be 
quite in favor of an affirmative answer to this 
query. The life-span ts the natural unit in terms 
of which the individual’s adjustment should 
conceived; the shorter work period and old-age in- 
surance are related problems; if technological in- 
creases of productivity are transformed immediately 
and completely into the benefits of less work and 
more leisure for the earlier part of a generation’s 
work-life, then it is impossible to use the same 
resources for adequate relief of those who in cld 
age have become maladjusted because of physical 
infirmity or obsolescence of skill. It is in the first 
half of a generation’s life that it is fresh, strong, 
plastic, adaptable and highly productive; and in 
the second half that it is relatively weak, fatigued, 
inflexible, and non-adaptable to new technological 
processes. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that the ques- 
tion raised is not whether we should be denied any 
immediate shortening of the work-day or work- 
week. The question is whether we should, on the 
one hand, with each marked increase of technolog- 
ical efhciency, immediately shorten the secondary 
work periods as much as possible, and uniformly 
for all age classes; or whether on the other hand, 


the management movement has developed in a instance, there should not be a graduated scale 


a tendency to study problems in their relationship, 
and to attempt their solution as related rather than 
isolated problems. Finally, they are among those 
who believe that there can be too much regulation 
of industrv by law, a tendency which they believe 
is certain to increase through unrelated, illogical 


of shortening the secondary work periods so that 
the length of the work-day or work-week would 
decrease from a scientifically determined maximum 
for the younger group to zero for the old age 
group, income being provided for all during the 
entire life-span. 
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It is when we take into consideration the ob- 
stacles to change presented by established social 
institutions that we find perplexing difficulty in an 


_ affirmative answer to the query of the engineer 
and the two industrial executives. I would not, 


by considering details of my proposition, deprive 


my friends, the discussors who are to lead you in 


the real thinking of the evening, of their splendid 
opportunity. My task this evening has been to be 
imaginative; theirs is to be scholarly, scientific, rea- 
sonable and practical. | 

In the aggregate they can call attention to many 
things: 7 

That social problems are not approached in/the 

manner implied by the queries; that in adjustment 
to changing conditions, which is what is meant by 
solution of its problems, society is opportunistic 
and follows lines of least resistance; attacking now 
this problem because the pressure is greatest, and 
then that problem because ‘the greater pressure has 
come to be there, and rarely considering any two 
problems, although generated by, the same forces, 
as related; : 
- That even if society were to attack the problems 
specified as related problems, any solution along 
the lines suggested: would be impracticable in a 
capitalistic organization of industry and would be 
in violation of individual rights and the competitive 
characteristics of industrial society ; 

That even if not in violation of the basic char- 
acteristics of society as now organized, the me- 
chanics of the solution of the problems along the 
lines suggested are impracticable; that individuals 
so differ in physical, mental, personal and other 
characteristics, and in desires and motivations, that 
they cannot be provided for by any workable for- 
mula of solution; that, for instance, some are in- 
dolent and incompetent in their younger period of 


- life, and others energetic, skillful and productive 


in old age; that the administration for the group 
of whatever would be the equivalent of an indi- 
vidual’s fund of savings to be drawn upon in old 
age presents unsurmountable difficulties; that the 
entire machinery of our industrial processing would 
be thrown out of gear. 

All such objections appear to have validity. Yet 
for several reasons I have had no hesitancy in 
presenting these propositions for discussion in this 
symposium: 
_ The Taylor Society likes to look toward. the 
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future, has confidence in the value of an occasional 
consideration of problems which stimulate the 
imagination—the source of most scientific activity— 
and particularly has confidence in the power of 
ideas—in their power gradually to overcome the 
obstacles presented by established habits of thought; 

It believes that merely to raise the question of 
the relationship between industrial problems may 
help to the method of attacking such problems as 
related problems; 

And practically, it does not require a violent 
stretch of the imagination, on the one hand, to 
picture a bold industrial leader arranging with his 
particular group of workers, who have become ac- 
customed to participate in management, for a grad- 
uated scale of secondary work periods ranging from 
a maximum to zero, even in a competitive society ; 

And on the other hand, even to picture organized 
workers advocating such arrangements, for in such 
arrangements is the element of security, and long- 
run security in the form of regularized income is 
apparently occupying a larger place in the ideals 
and objectives of workers, as compared with such. 
relatively less significant matters as wage rates and 
other conditions of intermittent income. 


Discussion 


Elliott Dunlap Smith.’ I fully agree with Dr. 
Person in the wisdom of taking a long-range point 
of view, but I have had enough collisions with trees 
and other objects in my short experience in skiing 
to realize that while taking the long-range point of 
view one has to pay a good deal of attention to 
the ground immediately ahead. 

The first thing that occurs to me in regard to this 
foreground of Dr. Person’s television is: Who is 
going to control this income? If we accept his 
proposition we must say to the working man, 
“We would like to have you forego a certain 
amount of either your earned income or your earned 
leisure, so that you may have it later when you 
need it most.” Naturally the first answer of the 
man to whom such a statement is made is, “How 
do I know that I will get what I forego when my 
time is fulfilled? If the earned income or leisure 
which I now forego is taken over and controlled by 
the management of the concern for which I am 


*Professor of Industrial Engineering, Yale University, New 
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now working, how do I know that when the time 
for enjoyment comes it will still be my manage- 
ment?” It certainly cannot be desirable to make 
the receipt of these benefits conditional upon his 
remaining with the same company. Middle aged 
labor has its neck enough in the noose today as 
far as having to stay on the same job is concerned, 
without being told, “If you leave your job now, 
all this sacrifice that you have made by forego- 
ing income or leisure—you will leave that too.” 
Because this is so, does not the very nature of Dr. 
Person’s plan require that it must be left to one 
of two agencies for execution; either to organized 
labor in some form, because a man will stay a 
member of a labor group while he may not stay a 
member of any single company; or to social pro- 
vision in some form? This, of course, is no obstacle 
to the plan. 

Once we start to deal with a man’s whole life 
and how he is going to spend even the economic 
side of it, moreover, do we not have to give him the 
major say? Can any man justify taking over from 
some other person even the economic control of his 
whole life? Is not life too uncertain, too individual, 
too personal a thing for one group of men to be able 
to decide for another what is the right life policy, 
even on such points as how hard he should work 
throughout life, and how much he should lay aside 
for old age? So, looking at this proposal from the 
point of view of management’s place in it, it seems 
to me that Dr. Person’s thesis restricts manage- 
ment to one of two alternatives. Either it must 
encourage provision for this insurance through 
community or social action, or it must encourage 
organized labor, or some other form of voluntary 
workers’ association, to provide such insurance. 

From another angle, while I agree fully with Dr. 
Person that we should look at the entire life of a 
man’s pocketbook, not merely at the past week 
or the next week, I think he would equally agree 
with me in saying we should look at the whole man, 
not merely at his pocketbook. However, if his 
proposition is put in the hands of scientifically 
trained managers for execution, I wonder if it will 
work out so that the needs of the whole man will 
be considered. The very experience of scientific 
management teaches men, as the basis of accurate 
planning, to eliminate variables and to stick to 
commensurable factors. This, of course, is a whole- 
some thing in dealing with material and physical 
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forces. But with this tendency on the part of man- 
agement, is not Dr. Person’s formula likely to be- 
come a rather stern task master if we put it in 
management’s hands to execute? Yet in so far as 
it relates to the amount of work done, its execution 
must rest largely with them. Dr. Person’s formula 
reads: “The standard length of the work period 
should be governed primarily by the marimum 
amount of work, scientifically determined, that the 


_workers can do and thrive on.” Will the applica- 


tion of such a precise formula be much altered by 
the fact that there is appended to it the statement 
“proper allowance being made for adult education, 
recreation, and other cultural factors?” If we adopt 
any such proposition based on squeezing out of the 
worker the maximum he is able to give, determined 
on such positive factors, are we going to find man- 
agement, or even society, making proper allowance 
for adult education, recreation and other cultural 
factors? Particularly will we find this when, in 
contrast with the accuracy with which the limits 
of human effort can be scientifically determined, 
the allowance that it is proper to make for cul- 
tural factors is endlessly debatable? People with 
social or cultural interest may expect that allow- 
ance to be great. On the other hand, people with 
economic and production interests may expect it to 
be quite small. Accordingly, if we adopt any such 
proposition, the tendency of the commensurable to 
dominate the mind of managers is going to be so 
great that those incommensurables which deal with 
the cultural and spiritual side of life are likely to 
fall by the wayside. And if they do, what is life 
worth, anyway? Without those values, has life 
very much significance? Is the working man not 
justified then in saying, “I want to take charge of all 
that I earn myself as I go, not only because that is the 
only way I can be sure I am going to receive it, but 
because my feelings and aspirations mean more to 
me than they do to anybody else, and I want to 
have those things which I cannot multiply nor 
divide, which I cannot put down in figures or on 
charts, which cannot now or ever be scientifically 
determined—I want to have those things adequate- 
ly considered and I do not believe they will be ade- 
quately considered under such a precise formula.” 

There is another angle to this problem of the 
whole life of the whole man that seems to me 
important. There are few psychological principles 
so well established as that the child is father to the 
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man, and the young man father to the old man. 
If we are going to consider the employe’s problem 
in terms of his whole life, let us not only consider 
what his present earning may do to his future 
pocketbook, but what his present experience may 
do to his future capacity to live. 

The present day job is characterized by two 
things, among others. It is being speeded up and 
it is being narrowed down. Through scientific 
management and careful time study, we have suc- 
ceeded in packing every moment on the job with 
its sixty seconds worth of distance run. In the 
more scientific shops we have made Kipling’s poem 
not merely an ideal, but a necessity for the man on 
the job. We have taken out of the job the chance 
to ruminate. If we look at a tradesman of the old 
school we shall recall how different the situation 
was before this speeding up occurred. At the same 
time, in giving out each job we have said, “This 
shall be done in this way and no other.” A worker 
must work precisely, according to specifications. 
By these two means we have taken away from the 
working man the power of full expression of his 
personality—of his soul, or whatever you prefer 
to call it—in his work. At the same time, life is 
demanding more constructive thought from labor, 
for bit by bit the laboring class has become the 
governing class in America. They are becoming 
the governing class politically because they are 
becoming aware of their dominating numerical 
power in government. They are sharing in the 
government of industry either because they have 
won this share by their own organized efforts, or 
because more and more employers have realized 
that they need the guidance of labor in order to 
manage well. Thus, on the one hand, while the 
jobs we have prepared for them have made their 
working experience narrow and dry, society, on 
the other hand, is requiring of them an ever wider 
capacity for judgment. 

In the light of this change and of the effect of 
a man’s present conduct on his future self, what 
insurance for old age is most important — insur- 
ance for economic competence, or for intellectual 
and spiritual competence? It seems to me that here 
is the weakest point of this proposition. Every- 
thing a man is doing from birth until at least well 
on in his life, is making him. After he leaves school, 
so long as he remains a worker, his greatest chance 
to develop and express his personality, to bring 
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out those things in him that make him significant, 
that make him an individual, that make his life 
worth while, at least to him under present day 
factory conditions, come from his leisure. But 
under Dr. Person’s proposition, as I have pointed 
out, I doubt if the potent place of leisure as in- 
surance for intellectual and spiritual competence 
throughout life will be given the recognition that 
it should have. 

I know that some people will say in answer to 
this point of view, “Well, what use is the worker 
making of the leisure he now has?” But, what use 
does a newly rich man make of his money? People 
newly in power, newly rich or newly leisured, are 
usually crude in its use. It takes time to become 
experienced in the use of leisure so as to be able 
to use it well. On the other hand, what great cul- 
ture in history was ever built without a foundation 
of adequate leisure? 

So I feel that we should not criticize, but applaud, 
the American Federation of Labor in the action 
to which Mr. Person has referred—in their “spirit- 
ual opportunism,” if you want to call it that—in 
substituting the quest of leisure with what it may 
bring in education, in intellectual, spiritual and 
artistic appreciation, and in a chance to live—in 
substituting the quest of leisure for the quest of 
money, of the opportunity to buy more Fords, more 
radios, or whatever money may buy. Under our 
present industrial methods it is primarily from the 
wholesome use of leisure throughout life that an 
old age for workmen that is truly worthwhile can 
come. Our task as managers in this regard, as it 
is in the shop, is that of leadership: it is the task 
of giving an example of how leisure can be happily, 
wholesomely and constructively employed to enrich 
living and make better men. 

So, my feeling is this: We are right, very right, 
in taking a long-range, television view of the situ- 
ation of a man’s working life and the employment 
of his earnings, but we must realize first, that once 
we look from the point of view of the whole life of 
a man, even if only in regard to his pocketbook, 
we have got to leave the control of the situation in 
his own hands or make the provisions we desire 
through social action by-the community. We must 
leave in his hands, not take into ours, the carrying 
out of any vision which we may have as to how 
that life of his and that earning capacity of his can 
best be employed. We may point the way as we 
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see it, but we must leave him free to decide when 
to follow or to «eviate. 

In the second place, we must realize that if we 
adopt a formula of working to the maximum of 
well-being scientifically determined, we must safe- 
guard ourselves against squeezing out of life those 
values that make life significant. In the third 
place, we must realize that it is largely out of leis- 
ure under our present industrial situation — day- 
to-day leisure and day-to-day use of it—that a 
man has his greatest chance to broaden and make 
himself something that he will be proud to be, and 
to make of life something that he will have lived, 
not merely endured. Because of that fact, we should 
be very hesitant in saying to labor, “Go slow in 
piling up treasures in your heart in place of piling 
them up in the savings bank,” since the former, 
even more than the latter, will pay interest in his 
old age. 


J. Douglas Brown.’ In a meeting of industrial 
executives a short time ago the vice-president in 
charge of personnel work in a large corporation 
said that it would take ten years before the pension 
machinery of progressive companies in this country 
would cease to cause financial worry. This sug- 
gests that it will: be 1938, at least, before the pen- 
sions of that relatively small group of employes 
who serve our large and progressive corporations 
from fifteen to twenty years will be satisfactorily 
financed. Students of industrial pensions have be- 
come alarmed at the stupendous cost of pension 
reserves and many industrial executives have be- 
come alarmed too late. And yet, our pension 
coverage at the present time, taken socially, is 
pitifully inadequate. 

There is no better time for a discussion of this 
problem of industrial pensions than now when the 
five-day week is being suggested as a necessity, 
rather than a luxury, for American industry. Dr. 
Person has stated the problem concisely and judi- 
ciously. Should not the work-week be correlated 
with the work-life? To bring it down to a concrete 
question—to employers dealing with both the prob- 
lem of the sale of their product and the employment 
of labor—is the five-day work-week more necessary 
at this time than the forty-five year (let us say) 
work-life? On the one hand, a seeming under- 
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consumption leads to proposals for a shorter work- 
week, with more consuming time on the part of 
labor; on the other hand, the moral and practical 
obligation of employers to superannuated employes 


and the possibility of state pensions lead to pro- - 


posals for an extension of industrial pensions. 
The need for industrial pensions can be better 
discussed by either the industrial executive or the 
social worker. The economist is too easily accused 
of being impractical or socialistic if he proposes 
state pensions as the necessary outcome. It be- 
hooves one whose special field is the economics of 
industrial relations rather than the engineering 
phase of the problem, to retire to the other side of 
the question. Is a five-day week to the extent it 
is an alternative to industrial pensions—and the huge 
cost of pensions must be kept in mind—a necessity 


or a luxury for American industry? 


Dr. Person has prepared us for obstacles to his 
proposals. My sympathies are so much with him 
that I would like to forestall an obstacle early in 
the discussion, rather than suggest one. 

In the last few years a threadbare theory of 
commercial crises has been revamped and presented 
in so pleasing a manner and with such wide pub- 
licity as to tempt many to support it. The “old” 
school of economists, which includes all economists 
who do not accept the new-old theory, are held 
to be impractical. By literary sleight of hand, the 
theory is put into the mouths of business men, and 
many executives have found it a plausible and easy 
explanation for one of their most serious problems. 

The new-old theory is that customers have not 
enough purchasing power to buy the goods pro- 
duced by our efficient modern methods. “Business 
without a buyer” is the warning cry of this new 
school of thought. The essential idea underlying 
the theory is that consumption cannot keep up 
with production. By deduction, the five-day week 
is proposed by some adherents of this theory as a 
means to reduce over-production and eliminate 
under-consumption. But this theory of over- 
production and under-consumption was one of the 
premises of the economic philosophy of Karl Marx, 
the father of scientific socialism. Marx was think- 
ing and writing in the middle of the last: century 
when things looked very much as they do now. 

Manufacturers were worrying about their markets 
and laborers were worrying about their jobs, be- 
cause machinery had increased the rate of produc- 
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tion per employe to a degree that was very 
marked. 

The present proponents of the idea of “business 
without a buyer” and those who use their theory as 
an argument for the five-day week would not follow 
Marx to the conclusion to which his pragmatic fal- 
lacy led him, a conclusion which foresaw economic 
cataclysm and socialism. Fortunately, both eco- 
nomic experience and economic theory—for the two 
must be one—have shown that this theory that 
consumption as a whole does not keep up with pro- 
duction as a whole is a facile but illusory explanation 
which distracts attention from a much less wel- 
come fact. It is unpleasantly true that it is the 
failure of*judgment of our enterprisers rather than 
an “inevitable” failure of general consumption to 
catch up with general production which leads to 
most of our unemployment and business depres- 
sion. The more or less automatic operation of our 
price machinery will, and must, bring general con- 
sumption and general production to equilibrium, 
unless the value of money has some peculiarly 
frozen quality which differentiates it from all other 
economic goods. The way out is a higher standard 
of living, to be sure, but through the closer adjust- 
ment of production to the desires of consumers a3 
between products. There is no way to bring equi- 
librium to an over-expanded textile industry, an 
over-expanded automobile industry, or radio indus- 
try, or any industry, except by the correction of 
faulty judgment in forecasting future consumption 
of the particular product. 

The five-day week, some believe with Ford, 
would create more consumption. It will, if the 
product is one which requires time to enjoy. Scien- 
tific forecasting of consumption of motor cars 
would probably support Ford, and Ford can profit- 
ably make the experiment, if others should imitate 
him. But there is a multitude of products, and among 
them the most worth while, which do not require 
a free Saturday to use; better housing, better 
clothes, better food, better furnituré and, above all, 
those things which are concerned with the shorter 
work-life rather than a shorter work-week—pre- 
liminary education and old age security. With 
this vast range of wants, does it take a diversion 
of an additional four hours a week from production 
to bring consumption of most goods into balance 
with production? 

General production will be taken care of by gen- 
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eral consumption, unless our standard of living has 
become crystallized, our general price machinery 
obsolete despite recent improvements and Karl 
Marx’s philosophy of despair true at last. The 
key to the problem, the theorist is tempted to pro- 
pose, is the adjustment of production in particular 
industries to the normal, unforced consumption of 
the products of those industries. Continuing infla- 
tion of bank credit and installment selling will cer- 
tainly increase consumer demand for a period, but 
the “morning after” may find us with a serious 
headache. 

In any case, whether or not we accept the propo- 
sition that under-consumption is the cause of the 
present maladjustment of production, pensions as 
a means of providing workers with purchasing 
power as well as leisure after sixty-five will be a 
better remedy than leisure on Saturday and no 
purchasing power after sixty-five, if both are not 
possible. | 

A philosophy which explains why we should 
have more leisure now .and at the same time ex- 
plains away our mistakes in forecasting consumer 
demand, is a philosophy easy to accept. But if ac- 
cepted, can it be put into effect without sacrificing 
the opportunity of assuring old age security for the 
employes concerned? The Ford illustration is not 
entirely satisfying. Security of employment was 
sacrificed, and long before old age, when Ford shut 
down to change models. Further, what corporation 
is willing to be the first to shut down its plant 
two days a week, not to smooth out employment 
throughout the year or to allow sales to catch up 
with ill-advised production, but to stimulate general 
consumer demand? Will not the employes of that. 
company have the right to expect the same weekly 
wages as before and also some assurance of old 
age security? Will not the stockholders have the 
right to ask whether these wages can be paid and 
pension reserves built up on the production of five 
days a week? 

It is not my desire to oppose the five-day week 
in itself. As a means of safeguarding the health 
of the worker in high pressure industries or assur- 
ing greater regularity in seasonal industries it is 
a logical solution of a serious problem. But these 
are also problems of the security of the man on 
the job. Ill health and seasonal unemployment 
are counterparts of old age insecurity. When no 
question of health or seasonal unemployment is 
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concerned, however, old age security takes the 
centre of the stage. If technological unemployment 
remains, should it not be solved by better fore- 
casting and better exploration of new fields of pro- 
duction rather than by measures against under- 
consumption? But most important, it should be 
solved in a way which will not delay the solution 
of the problem of old age security. | 

It may be far fetched to offer another reason 


why industrial pensions should be preferred to the 


five-day week, when the latter is proposed as a 
cure for technological unemployment. In the past 
our old workers have become dependent on their 
children. This has meant that the middle-aged 
generation has been required to support both the 
generation preceding it and that which followed. 
Instead of complete training, whether liberal or 
technical, the new generation has had to go to 
work early, in many cases, to help meet family 
expenses. Blind-alley jobs and narrow training 
have resulted. When industrial changes have taken 
place these ill trained workers have found it hard 
to adapt themselves to new work. Is there not 
some likelihood that industrial pensions and better 
trained men will give us a type of worker for whom 
technological unemployment will hold less fear? Per- 
haps by the time we are profiting by pensions on 
a wide scale, our industrial enterprisers will have 
become so scientific in forecasting and so appre- 
ciative of the importance of security to the worker 
that technological unemployment will have disap- 
peared. 

Dr. Person proposes that the standard length of 
the work period should be governed primarily by 
the maximum amount of work, scientifically deter- 
mined, that workers can do and thrive under, 
proper allowance being made for adult education, 
recreation, and other cultural factors. The question 
immediately arises, who shall be the judge of the 
proper allowance? The amount of labor services, 
and reciprocally the amount of time and energy 
remaining for education and recreation, are as much 
a part of the employment bargain as wages. Can 
the amount of work be determined “scientifically” 
by the employer when in essence the determination 
is based upon the economic strength of the parties 
to the contract? If by a five-day week, American 
trade unions can increase the yearly wage of their 
members, and provide more time for education and 
recreation, can we appeal to physiological maxima 
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to say them nay? To use the five-day week as a 
cure for technological unemployment and under- 
consumption is one thing. To use it as a means 
of creating a different distribution of income be- 
tween profits and wages, or work and leisure is 
another. But if the five-day week delays measures 
for old age security, the agency, whether employer 
or trade union, which causes the delay, must satisfy 
society that the alternative is better. 

Dr. Person states further that a substantial por- 
tion of the larger social income which results from 
marked increase in technological efficiency should 
be handled as a credit which shall be drawn upon 
by workers after middle age. The problem arises, 
who shall conserve this credit—the employer, the 
state, the trade union, or the individual employe? The 
employer may go out of business or may be tempted 
to dissipate the credit in unnecessary equipment 
and stock dividends. The state, some say, should 
keep out of the picture. Several trade unions have 
pension plans and homes for aged members. On 
the other hand, the individual employe is being 
tempted by installment selling to buy not only 
from last year’s savings but from next year’s 
earnings. 

Since the credit is to benefit the worker as a 
return for his services, should not his claim be rec- 
ognized in some joint arrangement? The problem 
suggests the solution of placing the pension rights 
of the employe in the employment, contract, 
whether collective or individual. Why not allow 
the employe to carry with him his pension credit, 
wherever he is employed, a credit in a state fund 
or a private insurance company? By such means 
the problem of the employe of failing companies, 
the ambitious employe who seeks a better job, and 
the employe who sees it to his interest to use the 
methods of trade union bargaining, will be met. 
The proposal may seem distasteful but if the prob- 
lem is not solved by voluntary action, is there not 
the likelihood that society will solve it in the way 
it solved the problem of workmen’s compensation ? 


Paul U. Kellogg.‘ John Elliott of Hudson Guild 
tells a good story on himself. Among his varied 
activities he teaches at the Ethical Culture School, 
which is much given to the newer education. The ef- 
fort is not to cram information down children, but to 
elicit what is in them. One of the boys went home 
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- and told his father of the new philosophy. “Dr. 
Elliott,” he said, “wants us to think for ourselves 
like he thinks.” Could it be that Dr. Person was 
applying the same principle to those of us asked 
to take part in the discussion when, at the close of 
his paper, he gave those short steps for little feet 
to follow? 

The Taylor Society sifts out exceptional people 
—scientific managers, personnel directors, engi- 
neers, progressive employers, labor leaders, econo- 
mists, social workers—whose planning is inventive 
and experimental; but for the most part American 
industrial policy has taken conformation frotmthe 
pressure of economic circumstance. 

Since the Civil War, we have had spiritual de- 
velopment of productive enterprise in the United 
States, with our great natural resources, with the 
modern corporation as a tool to work with, with 
mechanical advances, with immigration year after 
year supplying cheap labor. The employment prac- 
tices of not a few of our great industries during 
their period of greatest growth was governed by 
the idea that you could take labor on and turn it 
off without responsibility. There were always new 
immigrants to take the place of the old, to undercut 
_ them if they got out of hand or to employ to smash 
a union. In that situation labor naturally devel- 
oped an under-dog philosophy. A minority became 
idealists, socialists, communists, or whatever you 
will, and dreamed of a far paradise ahead. The 
majority centered on the realities of the day’s work 
and of the week’s wage. Recognizing that they had 
no stake in the industries they had helped to create 
and that they might be turned off tomorrow, they 
struck out for shorter hours and ldeger pay today. 

Then with the World War we had the shutting 
off of immigration. That has had such remarkable 
consequences that at a meeting like this we are dis- 
cussing not what we should do to protect young 
and green immigrant hands, but what shall we do 
with middle-aged Americans who are half out of 
a job. The railroads, for example, are today cutting 
out waste, installing mechanical systems to take 
the place of back muscles, and otherwise doing 
things which Louis Brandeis and the scientific 
managers urged upon them at the early rate hear- 
ings, and at which they then turned up their noses. 
Our new high-wage-low-labor-cost doctrines have 
been brought into vogue by a complex of forces— 
by enlightened management, mechanization, appre- 
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ciation of the wage earner market, the constricted 
sources of common labor, the rise in living costs, 
pressure of the unions, the efforts of employers to 
keep the unions out by “beating them to it.” On 
the part of the workers, on the other hand, you have 
had a natural reaction to the changes which immi- 
gration restriction and mechanization have ushered 
in. They find themselves at once in a more favored 
position to make demands collectively, more in- 
secure individually. Therefore, they turn to shorter 
hours and higher wages as their current claim on 
the increased production. 

If, in this situation, these demands lead employ- 
ers to wake up and reckon in new ways with what 
it is, fundamentally, that the workers want, then 
we may be in for human advances as radical as our 
mechanical advances have been in the last seven 
years. 

Just as in the case of the elimination of waste, eco- 
nomic pressure will gain a hearing for some of the 
things which scientific managers and social reformers 
have urged but which have remained outside the ken 
of the immediate self-interest of employers and 
employes. We all remember the story of Brandeis 
and the shoe factory, where there was constant 
friction because there was constant broken time— 
alternating rush seasons and lay-offs. He discov- 
ered that what the people were really striking for 
when they went out for higher pay per day or 
piece was a dependable year-round income for their 
households, and that if this could be worked out 
nine-tenths of the friction would be eliminated. 
If we can somehow or other help frame proposals 
that will mean a larger measure of security that 
people can pin to, in the working life of America, 
we shall bring a new element into the industrial 
bargain that will be decidedly constructive and 
helpful. 

As editor of a journal of social work, there are 
three or four developments in the fields we touch 
in The Survey which have a direct bearing on this 


- situation that industry is facing, and which are as 


revolutionary as the changes in machinery and 
motive power. First are the advances in health 
that are lengthening the norm of life. This does 
not mean that we are spinning out old age to 
four score years and more, but that the bulk of 
middle-aged people is increasing. We are stretch- 
ing the span of the effective years so that indus- 
try must reckon with higher age groups—with a 
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larger proportion of people who at forty and fifty 
and sixty want and need work, who are fit, as their 
grandfathers were not at that age, who can make 
their contribution, whose average life is longer and 
whose increment of effective working years should be 
turned to account. At present, when our mechaniza- 
tion turns them adrift, they are out of luck in looking 
for a job. And when they have run the course 
of their working life, the added years which sci- 
ence offers them are a dry bone, if our industrial 
system offers them no nutriment for their old age. 

Then, in the field of education, we have Dr. E. L. 
Thorndyke’s study, blowing into bits all our old 
preconceptions that adults cannot learn—if they 
have the chance and the incentive. We used to 
be told that our minds did their growing in the 
‘teens and that we had no new ideas after twenty- 
five or so. Now we have scientific authority for 
the assurance that our capacity for education goes 
on; a man in the fifties has almost the same potency 
for learning that a boy of twelve or fourteen has. 
We can change with a changing world. So there's 
new hope as to what these mew accessions of 
healthy middle-aged people can and will do with 
themselves. They need not be such brittle, set 
individuals as we have been accustomed to think. 
And they are not going to be shelved without being 
heard from one way or another. Our sharp aware- 


ness of the problem of the unoccupied mothers of ~ 


grown children is likely to be matched with con- 
ferences on wayward gray-beards. 

For a third thing, we are in a period where there 
is an altogether new and refreshing appreciation 
of leisure as an individual and social good, as never 
before since the days of the industrial revolution. 
Working people have tasted it. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Smith as to what it may mean to them, and 
as to the high significance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s coming out for a long week-end 
rather than a fatter pay envelope. Here we are 
just on the threshold of something that may be as 
important as those new discoveries in health and 
education in freeing vast numbers of people to share 
in a bigger way in what leisure means to life— 
what, as they get the hang of it, it may mean in 
opportunity for thought, in cultural enrichment and 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

The Ford, the movie, the shorter working 
week and what it holds are realities which can be 
weighed and wanted by wage earning families. 
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‘They register changes going forward in all walks 
of life with respect to that philosophy of individual 
thrift which Benjamin Franklin handed down to us. 
I share in Dr. Person’s concern for security in old 
age, for a long plan of life, but I am not sure that 
his analogy of the hard working, frugal citizen, who 
lives sparingly that he may enjoy his declining 
years, gets at the springs of motivation that will 
carry with the oncoming generation. They are re- 
examining the going values of life as preached by 
their elders. And while Poor Richard made hay 
while the sun shone and laid by for a rainy day, 


old Ben himself had a rattling good time as he 


went along. On the deck of every ocean liner you 
have watched, as I have, the knots of wistful middle- 
aged Americans who have saved up their money all 
their lives and now, having retired, are out for a 
good time. You know the good time they are 
having does not measure up to their dreams. You 
know their leisure would have meant a great deal 


_ more to them if they had taken it, or parts of it, 


when they were twenty or thirty, and not laid 
everything by like the squirrels. They find they 
were not squirrels, after all; squirrels frisk in the 
process; they were the nuts. 

This brings us to a fifth thing. As Dr. Simon 
Patten pointed out prophetically twenty-five years 
ago, we have entered an age of social surplus rather 
than deficit. That may prove the most revolution- 
ary change of all. We no longer face such rigid 
“either’s” and “or’s.” In the popular distribution 
of that surplus, who can say that labor cannot 
and will not choose both a lessening of the week’s 
toil and a lengthening of the life’s income? 

All these factors will enter in, as I see it, to our 
treatment of this fundamental problem that Dr. 
Person has put his finger on so deftly and with such 
freshness of approach. I take off my hat to the 
benignity with which, like Dr. Doolittle, he throws 
into discussion these amazingly revolutionary things. 

In his synopsis, if not in his paper, he made the 
point that in the early days progressive managers 
centered on one specialized factor and then another, 
as things by themselves—cost accounting, routing 


of work, etc. Around 1910, with the coming in of — 


scientific management, he pointed out that you had 
a synthesis, a realization that the management 
problem is a whole and that all these factors relate 
to each other. 

Something of the same sort happened in the 
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social movements which created our new body of 
labor legislation. There were movements to get 
- the child labor laws, to break down the twelve-hour 
day, to prevent accidents, to improve factory sani- 
tation, to cut out night labor for women, to sup- 
plant the hazards of the old liability rules with 
systems of workmen’s compensation, and the like. 
In 1912 you had a synthesis of these things into a 
common program of industrial minimums which 
some twenty national organizations subscribed to, 
which Col. Roosevelt seized upon thereafter as 
planks for his Progressive platform, and which 
spread such legislation in subsequent years. This 
program of minimums ranged midway between the 
governmental rigidities of state socialism and the 
human welter of uncontrolled individualism. Its 
philosophy was congenial to the American genius. 
It set a sort of ground floor of standards for indus- 
trial operations in the United States below which 
social observers held that industry could not go 
without damage to the co n welfare; above which 
you might have as much freedom for the industrial 
bargain as you pleased. | 

That development, it seems to me, is not only 
significant as evidencing a constructive synthesis 
contemporaneous with the crystallization of factors 
entering into scientific management, but significant 
as exhibiting an approach to law rather different 
from that referred to by Dr. Person. It seems to 
me entirely natural that the employers of the coun- 
try should, to a degree, be restless under legal re- 
straints of different sorts; natural that, having been 
gradually curbed by this piece of labor legislation 
and that, they should think it would be a lot better 
to work things out on their own. Last week in 
Philadelphia I talked with a lawyer who is defend- 
ing the cause of a widow before the State Supreme 
Court. The plaintiff is one of the largest and most 
famous industrial corporations in Philadelphia. 
It is trying to avoid paying compensation 
awarded by the State Commission in the case of 
a workman, for twenty-five years in its employ, 
who told his mates and the doctors that he ran a 
steel shaving into his foot while at work. Blood 
poisoning set in and he died. The company con- 
tends that there was no proof that he got the 
puncture in their factory; that his ante-mortem 
statements are hearsay. The man is dead and can- 
not speak for himself. Such examples explain the 
instinctive and sound feeling on the part of the 
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workers of the country that they must have beside 
them, in their individual dealings with a great cor- 
poration, the added strength of the state. Law is 
not only a curb, but a constructive thing—enforcing 
on all the standards which progressive employers 
favor, but which, insofar as these add to labor costs, 
they may not be able to adopt by themselves with- 
out being penalized in competing with laggard or 
ruthless managements. 

So it would seem to me that, in taking up our 
questions of insurance or reserves for unemploy- 
ment and old age, it would be well for us to con- 
sider whether or not law, legislation, the part which 
the state can play, need be such an adverse thing as 
some of us may have felt. Let us be as open minded in 
reconsidering that as we are toward revamping our 
machines and reordering our processes of produc- 
tion. 

Dr. Person has pointed out that it is not only the 
height of wages which counts, but their length. He 
conceives of livelihood as of two dimensions— cur- 
rent income multiplied by the years of the working 
life. He stretches ouf old conceptions. But I 
would point out that it is not only the height 
and length that count, socially speaking, but the 
breadth. We have not only to consider the indi- 
vidual working life over its full span, but the whole 
expanse of the working population. I welcome the 
efforts and experiments of individual managements, 
unions and industries in scheming out greater se- 
curity for middle age and old age among the work- 
ing forces concerned. But, if these solutions are to 
be other than fragmentary and partial, we must 
spread our net wide. We can turn to account and 
apply our experience in workmen’s compensation 
legislation in grappling with these other phases of 
the problem of the basic security of wage-earning 
America. We must not only think them through 
in terms of the whole working life of the individual, 
but of the whole working life of the whole indus- 
trial population. 


George Soule.” For one coming late on the pro- 
gram it is necessary to discuss not merely the paper 
but the discussions. 

In the first place, it is apparent that everyone 
agrees that a proposal of this kind can be effectu- 
ated only by joint consent of managers and work- 
ers. That agreement, I think, fairly must include 

*Associate Editor, The New Republic, New York. 
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Dr. Person himself. The proper length of the 
working day or week cannot be scientifically deter- 
mined in all its aspects. Consent on the part of 
the worker must be sought. 

The first question then becomes: Why do work- 
ers habitually ask for shorter hours? The scien- 
tist in the laboratory does not ask for shorter hours, 
nor does the painter, nor does anyone, necessarily, 
who has a constructive job in which he can exer- 
cise judgment, in which he can govern a realm 
which involves choices, in which he can measure 
his achievement against a scale of values. If we 
do not want the worker to keep asking for shorter 
hours, we must pay some attention to the sort of 
job he has to do. 

That, of course, brings us to Mr. Smith’s assump- 
tion that the cultural values in life can arise only 
from leisure. If that is the sort of civilization we 
are developing, there is very little hope even from 
the good use of leisure. A mechanized and routinized 
working life will inevitably lead to a mechanized 
and routinized use of leisure. We see in the present 
uses of leisure, by the population at large, princi- 
pally, a patronage of commercialized amusement— 
an extension of the commercialism of the working 
life into the life away from work. There is a profound 
significance in the common phrases, “the employer's 
time” and “my own time.” Why should “my own 
time” be so exclusively thought of as the time when 
I am not working? That is one random thought 
which, of course, is not a bit new but which has a 
bearing on this whole question. 

Let me jump a considerable distance and try to 
seize another thought by the tail, which I think 
may be brought into connection with the first one. 
Economic students havé discovered that the great 
increases in productivity to which we attribute the 
enormous growth of the national income, the 
greater possibility of leisure, the higher wages, and 
all the rest of it, have occurred primarily in certain 
pretty definite classifications of products. They 
have occurred in the production of the means of 
production for one thing, that is, in the making of 
machinery and its materials. They have occurred 
in the production of goods that can be made by 
mass production methods. And they have occurred 
very largely in the production of consumers’ goods 
which have recently been classed as luxuries rather 
than necessities. The second classification, of course, 
overlaps the other two. 


going to approach satiation? 
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That leads to certain economic problems. It may 
be true, as Mr. Brown pointed out, that in the long 
run we do not have to be afraid of general over- 
consumption, but the long run is a very indefinite 
period. And if our increases of productivity are 


of such a nature that they apply to goods made 


in enormous quantities to sell at a fairly low price, 
and if those are, principally, not the necessities of 
life, but the luxuries (the things that are constantly 
being added to the structure of what we superficially 
call the standard of living) then we are faced with 
the necessity, if these goods are to be sold, of 
increasing the real income of the mass of the popu- 
lation as fast as we increase our production of this 
type of goods. Theoretically, it would be possible 
to increase production in general, without an in- 
creaSe in real wages, by letting the surplus income 
go into more and more profits, provided our surplus 
goods were of the kind which is produced in small 
quantities and sells for high prices to those with 
large incomes. But that is not the actual case with 
American industry. It is of interest to know, in 
this connection, that in spite of the very rapid in- 
creases of productivity, which have continued since 
1923, there is no statistical evidence of any appre- 
ciable growth of real wages since 1923. The enor- 
mous growth of real wages which has been ob- 


served, and is usually dated from some time before 


the war, occurred almost entirely before 1923. 


What are we going to do? Are we going to keep 


on improving efficiency in the narrower sense of 
the term, finding out how workers can make in- 
creasing quantities of things by mass production 
methods and paying them higher wages if neces- 
sary, so that they can absorb these radios, Fords, 
and so on, ad infinitum? If so, are the workers going 
to stand for it? Or, are they not going to say, “I had 
rather have more of my own time, and let mass 
production go to the devil”? That, you see, begins 
.to link in with the first idea that the discussion 
aroused. Is there any possibility of increasing the 
‘quality of the work, and consequently the quality 
of the product? Do we not have to look forward 
to a time when the demand for the type of goods 
now being made in increasing quantities is really 
Is there not some 
possibility that the importance of industry—organ- 
ized industry—in world affairs will shrink, that we 


will go on making the goods that have to be bought — 


in less and less time, and that the increasing leisure 
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of the workers will be employed in making things 
for their own satisfaction, and also developing all 
kinds of new handicrafts? I have seen indications 
that there are some kinds of goods, now greatly in 
demand because of their quality, which it is actually 
cheaper to make by more old-fashioned methods 
than by power machinery and mass production. 
You can go through New England and find little 
furniture shops; you can buy all kinds of hand 
made pottery today, coming from small commu- 
nities throughout the country. The handweaving 
of textiles is coming back. That may be merely an 
incident, but I think possibly it points the way to 
a new development for society. 

When we have come to a common agreement as 
to how much time is to be spent working for some- 
one else in industry, and have brought in all these 
other human factors as well as the scientific factor, 
then, of course, we can build up the fund necessary 
to support those who are superannuated or who 
have become, in some way, useless to industry. 
But there may not be any necessary conflict be- 
tween these objectives. Is it not true that modern 
technology, if it were allowed to accomplish its full 
promise, would be capable of creating a large enough 
surplus to give the workers pensions and still as 
short a working period as anyone would desire at 
a wholesome type of work? It seems to me that 
that is the direction in which industry is heading, 
and that we do not necessarily, for a long time to 
come, have to balance industrial pensions on one 
side and a good deal shorter working period on 
the other. 


F. L. Sweetser.’ I ask if you can imagine the 
feelings of a manufacturer from up-State New 
York, a small manufacturer, when asked to discuss 
a paper along with two professors and two editors 
of well known publications? A little manufacturer 
with practically no formal education! 
mit that I acquired socialistic tendencies through 
my eldest son’s going to the University of Wis- 
consin, and that my education was increased due 
to the fact that my daughter graduated from Mount 
Holyoke and later married an instructor in eco- 
nomics at New York University.) 

This proposition and the points brought out by 
Dr. Person in this excellent presentation of a mat- 


(General Manager, Dutchess Manufacturing Company, 
Poughkeepsie; N. Y. 
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ter of prime importance, remind me of a story. 
There was a bunch of men who loved to go camp- 
ing. They were at camp and, as men will, were 
trying to avoid the work that attends camping. 
They wanted to work out some scheme by which 
each would get all the benefits without the dirty 
job of cleaning up the camp. One man proposed 
that if any man asked a question and was unable 
to answer his own question, he should be the vic: 
tim. It was not very long before some man—say, 
Bill—said, “Why is it that a ground squirrel, when 
he digs his hole, leaves no dirt outside the hole?” 
That was pretty good, and someone said, “Well, 
why is it? You answer that.” He replied, “Yes, 
I can answer it. It is because he begins at the 
other end of the hole.” Instantly Jim asked, “But 
how does he get to the other end of the hole?” Bill 
said, “That is your question; you answer that.” 
I do not know whether Dr, Person is asking me 
that or not! 

I recall a conference of an association in which I 
am interested. During a heavy program which 
lasted for several days and extended into the nights 
an address was given by my friend, Arthur Young, 
of the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. Mr. 
Young said, in the course of his talk, “If I were 
addressing a sermon to a bunch of accountants, I 
should take as my text, ‘And I heard a voice from 
Heaven saying, “Don’t take yourself so damned 
seriously.”’” You understand what I mean. If I 
were going to preach a sermon tonight, I should 
take as my text, “The old order changeth.” 

I have been impressed a great many times lately 
with the fact that we little manufacturers at least 
are constantly forced to change our minds. We 
set up propositions, and make schedules, and plan 
plans, and then discover with the passing of time 
that we did exactly the wrong thing. Of course, 
men with more education and better advantages 
often avoid that. I do not know anything about 


_ psychology or the beliefs of the economists. There- 


fore, I do not know how it is with you. We often 
have to change our minds, however. 

I was very much impressed by a talk I heard Mr. 
Kettering, president of the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation, give in Boston in May. One 
of the things that impressed me was his statement 
that we might just as well get used to things 
changing, because they were going to change any- 
how. He gave a very good reason for this, and 
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here is the reason. He said, “The day you were 
born every person in the world was older than you 
were, but in one year from that day, in the United 
States alone, there were two and one-half million 
people younger than you; and in ten years that 
number had grown to twenty-five million. The 
average or fifty-fifty point comes in about twenty- 
six years. And if you think that all that host of 
young people is going to keep on doing the things 
that you old fogies are thinking about, you are 
mistaken.” I think that is good stuff. 

Some industrialists—the better, more successful, 
thinking industrialists of today—are not afraid of 
any idea connected with a shorter working day or 
a shorter working week. Neither are they failing 
to take cognizance of the welfare of their workers. 
Quite the contrary is the case. And I think it 1s 
perfectly safe for me to say that if the psycholo- 
gists, labor leaders and other similar groups—and 
even the churches—do not watch out, some of these 
better industrialists are going to beat them to it. 

In support of what I am saying, I remember a 
talk given a number of years ago by the then 
ex-Senator and now Senator-elect, Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio. He was talking on a subject on 
which he is as well informed as any other person, 
and that was “investments of insurance companies.” 
He stated that at a certain time the insurance com- 
panies were somewhat doubtful as to whether or 
not the investments they held were as sound as 
possible. They called together all the bankers and 
financial people in the country to advise them what 
to buy and sell. After a considerable time the 
advice of these people was taken—and it was not 
six months before everything they had bought went 
down in price and everything they had sold went 
up. You never can tell. Things do not remain 
stationary. 

And here is another thing. When I went into 
business thirty-odd years ago, if anyone had pro- 
posed a forty-four hour week instead of the sixty-six, 
or longer, that was then worked, he would have 
been considered crazy. And yet industry is now 
running on about a forty-four hour week, and seems 
to have withstood the shock. Even more recently 
than that—some fifteen years ago—I think I am 
safe in saying that industrial managers would have 
considered se oct crazy who had suggested that 
low wages did not mean low costs. Everyone 
thought that they did. The people of New Eng- 
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land were particularly slow about this, and they 
are suffering right now the results of their slow- 
ness. As a matter of fact, good industrialists have 
discovered that low wages are not productive of 
low costs. On the contrary, high wages have pro- 
duced low costs. The lowest costs we have in this 
country are produced by people making the highest 
wages. 

Still more recently, some of us have experienced 
a violent reversal of opinion on a very important 
matter. We have discovered one of the sources 
of our enormous prosperity that we hear so much 
about. It seems peculiar to me that all of us have 
been so slow about this. The discovery is that 
people can buy more things if they have more 
money to buy them with. It seems so simple when 
we look back that we wonder why someone did 
not look forward and see this coming. 

When one of the previous speakers talked about 
luxuries, the idea came to me that perhaps this 
was all propaganda started by the manufacturers 
of automobiles and radios. They require a lot of 
leisure. These manufacturers employ five or ten 
thousand people, make a lot of their stuff, and then 
throw the employes all out of work. They have 
to have time to enjoy these things. I am wondering 
about this. It might be; I am not sure! 

I want to take just a little practical illustration 
from the industry in which I happen to be inter- 
ested. The company I happen to be with has been 
busy right along in spite of adverse conditions 
in the industry. We have no unemployment. 
We have something like one thousand people in 
our employ, about oné’*hundred more than we had 
a year ago. One of the reasons we have had con- 
tinuous employment, I think, is because we believe 
in this thing which I am bringing out as a very 
important point. It is the thought I want to leave 
with you. If you want to make progress with prac- 
tically uneducated industrialists you must, in some 
way, create in them an “open mind.” The trouble 
with men in industry today is that their minds are 
closed. They do not think about things with which 
they are unfamiliar. I have related the foregoing 
incidents because I believe that industry is about 
like the old man up north. He said he had lived 
to be a very old man and had had a great many 
troubles—most of which had never happened. That 
is about the case. The thought I want to leave 
with you is this. Help industry and managers in 
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business by trying to create the “open mind,” so 
that when they approach a proposition they will not 
first think of all the objections to it. (Incidentally, 
I have an objection to Dr. Person’s paper. I did 
not like the list of objections he raised to it; he 
might have left those to us!) 

The thing people in business need to do is to 
open their minds—the employe as well as the em- 
ployer. If the employer has his mind closed, the 
employe follows suit; if the employer is open- 
minded and will listen to and try whatever comes 
along, it is surprising how the employe follows 
after. Example is all important. Get yourself im- 
bued with the idea that the open mind is all that 
is necessary. | 
- In our factory we have not found it impossible 
to get the same wages per week and the same pro- 
duction per week on a five day week or a thirty- 
nine hour week—sometimes on a seven hour or a 
seven and a half hour day—as we have on longer 
hours and more days. I think we have the confi- 
- dence of the employes because we try to keep an 
open mind to anything from anyone. I believe 
thoroughly that industry would be better off if 
everyone had more leisure. I wonder sometimes 
why people are so selfish about things. We have 
_ been taught the contrary for a great many centuries 
and still we do not quite believe it. It is a ‘fact, 
however. If you want to have friends you have 
to make yourself friendly. I wonder why men who 
have amassed fortunes want to go on making more 
money. 
their minds, to be unselfish and think about the 
real proposition, I think Dr. Person’s ideas will 
pass through the same channels as compensation 
insurance. The same objections, and others, were 
raised on that question. Similar things have also 
been said about pension plans and unemployment 
guarantees but they will prevail. 


Mary van Kleeck.’ I feel like reminiscing, as Mr. 
Sweetser does, because I can can think back very 
nearly twenty-five years, when a group of us in 
New York had to get up a delegation to go to 
Albany to prevent extending the working hours 
of women from the sixty hour week limit then 
prescribed by law. There was a proposal before 
the legislature 4or a sixty-six hour week in the 


"Director of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, 
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canneries of New York State and in other sea- 
sonal industries, and the manufacturers were argu- 
ing that only by this provision could the widows 
in New York State live and support their children. 
That really was a situation, for the proposed 
amendment to the law was backed up even by 
the Commisioner of Labor of New York State, at 
that time. | 

Since then we have come a long way in the 
serious discussion of shorter and shorter hours, 
and a five day week. And we have come a 
still longer way when Dr. Person, using the five 
day week or shorter hours only, I think, as an 
illustration, actually suggests the consideration that 
each generation as a group so organize the dis- 
tribution of the social income that wage earners 
collectively may enjoy the benefits of the individ- 
ual who plans his whole life-span. That is a per- 
fectly tremendous idea. | 

Professor Smith seemed to feel that Dr. Person 
was suggesting that the employer plan the worker’s 
life, and he pleaded for the right of the worker 
to plan his own life. At that point I turned to 
Dr. Person’s manuscript, which he had very kindly 
given to me, to find out where he talked about 
the employer’s planning for the security of life, 
and I did not find it in that hasty look. I found 
that it proposed that each generation was to make 
that plan. In other places I found that society was 
to plan for it. That is something very much 
bigger. If we accept the idea that any single prob- 
lem of industry like shortening hours, which 
involves individuals, hence reaches out into the 
life of the community, concerns itself both with 
production and distribution of income and with 
adult education and recreation; and if we accept 
the fact that one cannot consider any single prob- 
lem. without considering all its related phases, 
then we are committed at once to a comprehensive 
thinking by society itself in that entire genera- 
tion. That means that management is no longer 
going to have the picayune problem of working 
for John Smith, Inc., at a certain address on Broad- 
way, New York, because if its job is really con- 
ceived in relation to the community plan, then its 
task, even though carried out at John Smith’s, Inc., 
has much wider reach than that particular estab- 
lishment. That does not mean that the manager 
takes his feet off the ground—though he may take 
an airplane—but it does mean that there is an 
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entirely different direction of thought, and that 
entirely different factors are considered. It means 
also that he assumes an entirely different relation- 
ship to other people whose job it is to think, how- 
ever weakly we may perform that job. It means 
that the engineers in the community, the manu- 
facturers, the workers, the whole group in the 
community, have got to think together upon this 
job of security of life for individuals, just for the 
reason that no individual can set a mark and say, 
“The task is finished with what I do about it.” 
For, if we accept at all the idea that these prob- 
lems are related one to the other and therefore 
must be considered in relationship, we must accept 
the idea of larger planning for community life. 

And that brings me to another point which I 
should like to bring up, though it has been touched 
upon by other speakers. Mr. Kellogg said some- 
thing about not thinking of law as such an adverse 
factor in the life of the business man. Why is the 
American business man so gun-shy of the state? 
Before we can answer that question, we have to 
do a lot of thinking along the lines of political 
science. I suppose the little difficulties we had in 
1776 gave us an idea that the state was something 
to guard against. We had to establish checks and 
balances in case the executive or the legislators 
should overstep. The'result is that every proposal 
in law brings about a certain amount of lobbying 
of one interest against another interest, and we 
proceed, by methods of negation, as far as pos- 
sible in the face of opposition. How much do we 
do in a free kind of constructive thinking about 
the relation of the state to industry? We know 
the relation of the state to industry in the Sherman 
Act, for instance, which is designed to remedy the 
shortcomings of individuals by putting shackles on 
industry; but because there have been some very 
bad boys in industry, we dare not take off the 
shackles and set industry to adjust itself in, for 
instance, coal mining. 

Is it not about time we began to think of these 
problems of industry as not stopping with the 
factory door, and least of all, as not stopping with 
the door of the particular manufacturer? Is it not 
about time we, really thinking freely and with the 
open mind that Mr. Sweetser talked about, con- 
sider what is the particular function of the state 
which can best serve the entire plan of the com- 


munity? If, of course, we are continually in the 
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mood of saying, as do our great political leaders 
—even engineering political leaders—“Beware of 
state socialism,” and “Beware of politics in busi- 
ness,” and “Let us maintain the individual ini- 
tiative of the American business man”; if we are 
going to be controlled by formulae like that, and 
are going to be so gun-shy of any legislative pro- 
posal, we shall get just the kind of limited, nega- 
tive legislation that industry is continually com- 
plaining of. To remedy such a situation, we have 
to take the shackles off our minds, tackle the prob- 
lem that we have and see it in its relationships. 

Why cannot the engineers set up the problem 
in all its ramifications, see where the business man 
comes in, where the local community comes in, 
and where the state comes in; see what kind of 
legislation is going to be necessary in order to pre- 
vent the hazards of individual action, and see, on 
the other hand, where individual action must be 
left free? Cannot the engineer think through the 
problem and then relate the various factors, one 
to the other? But, as long as labor on the one 
side says, “We will not trust the manufacturer to 
do anything’; as long as the manufacturer says, 
“Keep the labor union out of my plant; I will have 
nothing to do with it’; and as long as our political 


leaders, in order to win votes, say, “We promise — 


that the state will have nothing to do with in- 
dustry; that we will, on the other hand, economize 
by cutting down governmental activities,” just so 
long shall we be in a condition of ruling our lives 
by formula instead of really facing our problems 
and working them out. 

Dr. Person has opened the doors for a plan 
which is much more comprehensive than even the 
membership of the Taylor Society. 


G. E. Schulz.” I attended the 1920 joint meeting 
of the Taylor Society and the A.S.M.E., at which 
meeting a very well prepared paper on a shorter 
work-day was presented and discussed. I felt that, 
because of that meeting alone, the Taylor Society 
had won a claim to represent the larger interests 
of society. Dr. Person’s paper, I believe, will renew 
that claim. As a member of this organization ! 
want to express most heartily my appreciation of 
the presentation of this paper. It has made my 
trip here well worth while, apart from any other 
interests that I have had in these meetings. 

“Lancaster, Pa. 
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Especially during periods of prosperity we are 
inclined to feel. that most social adjustments have 
been taken care of. Clearly this is a dangerous 
attitude. It is an object of this Society to recognize 
constantly the necessity for social adjustment as 
well as to recognize the need for constant economic 
improvement. 

I liked Mr. Sweetser’s presentation in that it 
considered problems quite solvable, once they are 
recognized. I believe that the accelerated mechan- 
ization that we are bound to see in the next ten 
years will make the past look as if we had had no 
mechanization. With that acceleration we are in 
need of working out more rapidly a solution of the 
problems discussed this evening. That solution 
will require the combined thinking of engineers, 
- managers, workers and others, or we shall not keep 
up and difficulties will result. : 

Personally, I should like to have about two 
months off each year, and to work about five eight- 
hour days each week. This would give me oppor- 
tunity to express my own life away from the proc- 
esses of production or commerce. There can be 
little doubt that workers will learn to live when our 
production machinery makes it possible. I often 
look at the university professor’s life and think 
what a nice job he has! 

I doubt if we have done as much for the worker 
‘as we profess. We are mostly concerned about 
ourselves. Our investments in offices, government 
. buildings, and the like, need only work a short 


‘span of hours, whereas our investments in fac- 


tories are expected to work over a long span of 
hours, or constantly. 

I am primarily concerned with a recognition of 
the problem raised here tonight—not with any par- 
ticular theory or solution of it. There are two 
matters that are of especial concern — improved 
production and mechanization, and the status of 
the worker. Regardless of what we think present 
conditions are, we wish to improve both the meth- 
ods of production and the status of the worker; 
and’ the two are consistent. 

A pointed question is: What would the attitude 
of those of us who got away from the machine be 
if we were forced back to it and its social standards? 
This might also be asked of those who have not 
worked at machines. 

We either believe in good pay, improved working 
conditions and leisure time, as a sound economic 
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and social plan, or we do not. We have had con- 
siderable experience with regard to the questions 
raised here tonight. By looking backward, we can, 
to a considerable extent, obtain guidance for the 
future. It is not altogether uncharted ground. The 
nation has established, after years of rather difficult 
experimenting, both private and legislative, sound 
methods of insurance, until the principle of insur- 
ance has become acceptable. It can solve its prob- 
lems if it recognizes them. There is no doubt 
that each one of these forward steps needs a con- 
centration of leadership and group interest. 

Very likely I have failed to say here what I have 
tried to say—that we are in a scientific industrial 
age; that our progression is rapid; that our pro- 
duction is increasing; that men are too largely 
absorbed by the machine and machine processes; 
that we know there is a problem in social adjust- 
ment; should admit that we know it; and that we 
have precedent for solving it. Increased produc- 
tion still continues to be an essential part of our 


progress. 


Edward Robinson.’ Dr. Person has opened up a 
most interesting theme for discussion. The ques- 
tion arises as to how the method of taking care 
of the whole life of the employe is. to be worked 
out in actual practice. ~ 

There are already many devices that have been 
worked out with more or less success by individua: 
companies. Two years ago I visited a plant where 
the welfare of the employe (both his present and 
future) was perhaps as fully and carefully provided 
for as in any concern in the country. A short de- 
scription of the methods there employed may be of 
interest at’ this time. 

This company started as a partnership in 1837, 
and has been unusually successful. Its present 
methods of caring for its employes are the result 
of a rather gradual evolution extending over a 
period of thirty or forty years. 

The company has a carefully worked out system 
of pensions and of life and disability insurance. 
The most interesting features, however, Are its 
profit sharing plan and its method of guaranteeing 
continuous employment. Its wage scale is as high 
or higher than that of the locality. 


"Professor of Mechanical Engineering, University of Ver- 
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The profit sharing plan follows. After a man 
has been in the employ of the company for six 
months he may, if he desires, participate in the 
profit sharing plan. He subscribes for an amount 
of the company’s common stock equal to his year’s 
wages. He must make payments on this stock of 
at least 5 per cent of his year’s wages, but as it is 
the custom of the company to give him a 5 per 
cent increase at this time, this does not reduce his 
living wages. The company pays 10 per cent the 
first year, 11 per cent the second year, 12 per cent 
the third year, and so on, until it-is) paying 20 per 
cent each year, toward paying for this stock. After 
the initial stock is paid for, the employe has no 
further payments to make but the company con- 
tinues to pay its profit sharing dividends in cash. 
The employe may invest in more stock or not, just 
as he wishes. The object of the company in apply- 
ing its first profit sharing dividends toward the 
payment of stock is to induce in the employe thc 
habit of saving. An example shows how this has 
worked out to the benefit of the employes. One 
of the ordinary laborers, who never received more 
than $32 a week, by investing his profit shares in 
the common stock of the company acquired, in the 
thirty years of his service, five hundred shares of 
stock worth $70,000 and paying dividends of $4,000 
per year. | 

The latest achievement of this company is its 
guarantee to all profit sharing employes of at least 
forty-eight weeks work in each year at full time 
and at full pay. This very remarkable achieve- 
ment was the result of a research study of their 
sales methods. The company formerly had the 
usual seasonal ups and downs of business. Times 
when they had to take on additional help and work 
overtime were followed by slack times when they 
had to discharge large numbers of workers. A 
study into the actual consumer-use of their product 
convinced the company that their goods were used 
at a practically uniform rate, and that the ups and 
downs of the business were caused by their selling 
methods. A change in selling methods brought 
about uniform production. After these new meth- 
ods had become established, they announced their 
new policy of guaranteeing forty-eight weeks of 
work each year. 

This company also has a system of employe rep- 
resentation and has an employe member on the 
Board of Directors. 
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It would seem as though in this particular com- 
pany the ends desired in Dr. Person’s proposition 
had been very fully realized. 

The matter of common stock ownership by em- 
ployes is not ordinarily considered justifiable. In 
this particular case the high investment merit of 


the stock over a long series of years probably jus- 


tifies its use. 

The ownership of common stock in the work- 
er’s Own company would seem to be most de- 
sirable from the point of view of both the com- 
pany and the employe. It gives the employe a 
sense of ownership and a vital interest in the pros- 
perity of the company. The only fly in the oint- 
ment is that the company may fail or lose money 
so that its stock becomes worthless. It seems to 
me, however, that this could easily be taken care 
of. In the first place, the approval of some com- 
mission, like the public service commission, should 
be required before any company was allowed to 


invest the savings of its employes in its stock. 


Second, if the commission approved, the company 
should then be obliged to take out liability or guar- 
antee insurance that would protect the workers’ 
savings in case of failure of the company. If the 
company was well managed and strongly en- 
trenched, the cost of such insurance would not be 
large. On the other hand the commission’s ap- 
proval and the insurance requirement would keep 
weak companies from jeopardizing the savings of 
their workers. 


H. S. Gilbertson.” Among those who are advo- 
cating or discussing the merits of general shorter 
work periods, there seems to be a considerable dif- 
ference of objective. As I understand it, the earli- 
est prominent advocate of a five day week is sup- 
posed to have been convinced that under modern 
mass production methods, production could be so 
organized as to secure substantially the same re- 
sults in a five day week as are now obtained in a 
six day period. What he seems to have had in 
mind was that the longer rest period would com- 
pensate for the shorter working time. 

On the other hand, the five day week has been 
taken up by labor leaders apparently with the 
thought that it offers a solution or an offset to 
over-production and unemployment. These leaders 
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_ propose that the weekly pay shall not be, reduced 


under the new conditions. 
It is evident that these two theories are in some 


* respects mutually inconsistent. The advocates of 
_. the first theory do not contemplate a loss in pro- 
- duction, while the advocates of the second do not 
| appear to be thinking of compensating the pro- 


. some future time, may be able to make to the 


y 


_. ducers for the loss of time. Personally, I believe 
“that the labor leaders referred toy if I have not 
‘.«, misinterpreted their mind, are on a mistaken road. 


There are times when a slowing up of the pace 
of production might have a very wholesome influ- 
ence on the market for commodities. There are 
other times when the restoration of normal and 


healthy industrial conditions would seem to call 
for increased production. 
But now comes Dr. Person with a\rather new 


slant on the matter. He seems to conceive of the 
shortened work period as something in the nature 
of an extra reward which industry, either now or at 


worker. 
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Answering the query of Dr. Person’s friends, 
therefore, I should say that a good deal depends 
upon which of the three objectives one has in 
mind. If industry is going at too fast a pace for 
the human machine, working on a six day week 
schedule, then the shorter work period is a matter 
of immediate importance to deal with more or less 
independently of other considerations. If the 
shorter work period will help to solve the problem 
of the business cycle, that too is probably some- 
thing that may be dealt with without involving a 
great many elements of future policy. But Dr. 
Person’s conception of the shorter work period is 
certainly tied up with a variety of economic and 
social considerations, several of which he has him- 
self suggested. Personally, I am inclined to be 
opportunistic in this particular matter. Much de- 
pends upon the work conditions of the different 
industries, the type and prevailing age of the people 
engaged in it, and the extent of the desire for 
larger periods of leisure to pursue beneficial 
activities. 


T IS not easy to foresee by what expedient 
American statesmanship will solve, as it cer- 
tainly will, the problem of how to adapt to 


_ American political conditions some equivalent to 


the British and German national systems of uni- 
versal insurance providing maintenance during 
those periods of life in which wage earning is im- 
possible. In short, what American civilization 
seems most to lack—from the standpoint of the 
vast majority of the heads of families who are 
“hired men’”—is economic security. In spite of 
unparalleled private wealth, unusually effectively 
open to all, though necessarily attained only by 
a small minority—in spite, too, of an average of 
earnings and of individual savings, throughout an 
unprecedented aggregate of wage earners, higher 
than the world has ever seen—there remains the 
definite statistical probability that any given wage 
earner will, in the United States, find himself at 
one or other time “fired”; that he will at one or 
other period in his life go through at least one pro- 


longed spell of involuntary unemployment; that 
he will be at various periods incapacitated by sick- 
ness or accident; that he will under one or other 
of these trials exhaust all the family savings; that 
his wife may be left a widow, and his offspring 
at a helpless age orphaned, without any adequate 
maintenance; that his children may grow up in- 
sufficiently protected against disease and very in- 
adequately educated; and that, if they or their 
parents live the allotted span, the chances are that 
they will find their old age one of extreme penury, 
and possibly of dependence on charity. The statis- 
tician has to tell us that, however numerous may be 
the exceptions, these are the liabilities of the 
main body of wage earners, the “common lump of 
men,” in the United States as in the other nations 
of western civilization, liabilities which, in no 
small fraction of the mass, are bound to become 
actualities. (Sidney and Beatrice Webb in Whither 
Mankind edited by Charles A. Beard, pages 132- 
133.) | 
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The Philosophy of Taylorism 


An Address Made by Mr. Henri Le Chatelier at the Opening of the Congress 
on Management in France, June 26, 1924 


Translated by ELEANOR BUSHNELL COOKE 


speaking to you today on the subject of scien- 

tific management. I thank the directors of the 
Congress for having given me this opportunity to 
cast a retrospective eye over a field in which I am 
particularly interested. When I wrote fifteen years 
ago the preface to “The Principles of Scientific 
Management” by Taylor, I could hardly foresee the 
success of this publication. Twenty thousand copies 
were sold in a few years; all French engineers 
became acquainted with Taylorism. You will par- 
don me for recalling this success with some pride. 
However, in considering the actual state of the 
diffusion of the methods of this great American 
engineer in our shops, I cannot refrain from a def- 
inite feeling of sadness. If the progress made has 
been important it might have been, and it should 
have been, infinitely more so. Many miistakes have 
_ been made; without being understood the Taylor 
system has been combatted or misapplied by those 
so ohsessed by unimportant details as to lose sight 
completely of the fundamental principles of this 
new science. I should like to try to clarify the 
philosophy of Taylorism at this time. 


The Prejudice Concerning “Speeding-Up” 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered is the 
result of the interference of the daily press. In 
order to satisfy those readers on whom false and 
absurd ideas act as a red rag to a bull, newspaper 
men lie in ambush for all the apparent contradic- 
tions; “the ardent ray of Matthews, the dog of la 
Courtine,” illustrate this unfortunate state of mind. 
Their contention is that the object of Taylorism 
is the organization of unduly intensive work, and 
this persistent statement has become a dogma for 
many of these too artless readers. It is interesting 
to note how public opinion can be fooled by these 
things. The prejudice against such intensive work 


| HAVE accepted with pleasure the honor of 


has been diffused among intellectual circles through 
articles, inspired by the publication of an English 
journalist named Fraser, who has completely mis- 
represented Taylorism. After having described the 
great Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, 
Frazer tells the following story. Having expressed 
in the course of a visit to a similar factory his as- 
tonishment at seeing only young men in the shops, 
the manager proposed to conduct him to the place 
assigned to those of greater age. After a good 
breakfast he tendered him a large cigar and con- 
ducted him to the cemetery. Without wishing to 
discuss the veracity or the good taste of this anec- 
dote, it suffices to say that Fraser has never men- 
tioned a Taylorized shop. He did not visit a single 
one during his trip and does not seem even to 
suspect the existence of new methods of work, to 
which he makes no allusion whatsoever. In the 
Baldwin and other similar shops the method em- 
ployed was the negation of all system. The rule 
of work could be expressed in two words: hard 
work and cleaning up. The application of the 
legend of the cemetery to Taylorized shops, where 
the dominating idea is, on the contrary, to suppress 
all useless effort and work, is therefore, a sign of 
bad faith. But in spite of this many persons sup- 
posed to be intelligent repeat seriously, “I read it 
in the paper.” 
Predetermination 

Let us seek then to define the spirit of Taylor- 
ism. We will take for example the case of the man 
of brawn so often quoted to discredit all attempts 
at organization. Taylor tells us that in the handling 


of pig iron billets he successfully employed the man 
of brawn type who was able to carry forty-five 


tons of pigs a day. From this the conclusion has 


been drawn that all the workmen in the Taylorized 
factories have to be of the husky type. It would 
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have been just as sensible, and no more absurd, to 
pretend that in the Taylorized shops they only 
accepted as workers young women seated on foot 
stools who rested all the time. As a matter of fact, 


‘. besides studying the work of loading pig iron, 


Taylor did research work on the inspection of balls 
used in bicycle bearings. 

In a serious study it is childish to note only 
those details which make an impression on super- 
ficial minds. What would one say of a child who, in 
studying geometry, would notice only the color of 
‘the binding of his class book without reading the 
theorems? As a matter of fact the examples given 
- by Taylor tend to illustrate a fundamental idea 
which is really the basis of his system of organi- 
zation. One must never undertake a piece of work 
without having given ample time for a study of it 
—without having examined the most advantageous 
conditions for its accomplishment. Before he put 
the very muscular man to work on pig iron, Taylor 
_ had spent long days in determining the most con- 
venient load, the least fatiguing gait and the time 
necessary for rest. He did the same thing for the 
inspecting of balls for bicycle bearings, for shovel- 
ing and for working in metals, etc. 

This admonition to reflect before acting will 
perhaps seem gratuitous. What man with any 
sense does not apply this rule by instinct? As a 
matter of fact the studies required by Taylor are 
of a totally different order from simple, banal re- 
flection. They are infinitely longer and more costly. 


The Scientific Method 


The method proposed by Taylor for the pre- 
paratory studies before starting a piece of work 
is no other than the literal application of the scien- 
tific mnethod. This method has been known for a 
long time, but its application. to industrial problems 
is a great novelty. Let us recall in a few words 
the scientific character of Taylor’s studies. 

He is above all else a convinced determinist; 
he knows that by maintaining constant the con- 
‘ ditions of a phenomenon one is sure to obtain a 
constant result. In industry the wastes in manu- 
facturing are always the consequence of changes 
in the mode of operating. Hence the necessity of 
defining rigorously and in the most minute detail 


all the conditions of each article manufactured, to 


exact of all the workmen the employment of the 
same routine for the same work. 
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Moreover, in each particular case there is one 
procedure which is more advantageous than any 
other, and only one. It is often said in the shops 
that several routines are equivalent and can be used 
interchangeably. You may be very sure then, that 
they are all equally bad. If we represent a partic- 
ular case—the net cost, for example—by co- 
ordinates in space, we obtain a surface, showing 
one single low point corresponding to a horizontal 
tangent plane. Any parallel (i.e., horizontal) plane 
at a higher level will cut the surface and trace upon 
it a closed curve; that is to say, at an infinite 
number of points for which the net cost will be 
the same, but necessarily greater than the minimum. 

Finally the value of any industrial result, as of that 
of any natural phenomenon, is a function determined 
by a certain number of variables or factors; this 
function is expressed by an algebraic formula which 
constitutes the law of the phenomenon. A knowl- 
ei of the laws, the essential object of science, 

rmits us to fix the size of each of the factors 
so that we may obtain the desired result with 
mathematical accuracy. Taylor has expressed the 
laws of the cutting of metals by very complex 
algebraic formulae. The determination of these 
formulae, or laws, is the essential object of the 
application of science to industry. 

This determination of the laws demands numer- 
ous experimental measurements whose determina- 
tion is protracted and costly. These standards con- 
stitute the most important part of the scientific 
method and also the most difficult. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the reasons for this difficulty. The 
laws of industrial phenomena express themselves 
often by the functions of a dozen variables, as is 
the case in the cutting of metals, while the laws 
of pure science are not generally concerned with 
more than one or two variables. It is quite obvious 
that the importance of the measurements neces- 
sary for the establishment of the laws increases 
with the exponential function of the number of 
variables. If one wished to proceed in the study 
of industrial problems with the minutiae common 
to scientific laboratories one would be obliged to 
make several millions of observations: the life of 
several generations of men would not suffice for 
the task. 

In order to accomplish the desired end it is in- 
dispensable to put some limits to one’s work, and 
to this end to follow certain rules on which Taylor 
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has always insisted. In the first place, rigorously 
define’ the conditions of each experiment; never 
neglect any detail under the pretext that it seems 
at first sight unimportant. Without this precaution 
the whole work may be lost. In the second place, 
never vary from one experiment to another by more 
than a single factor, keeping all the others rigor- 
ously constant. In his research on putting greens 
Taylor sowed a thousand squares of grass, placed 
two by two beside each other and never changed 
one from the other save by one single condition. 
Finally, limit the studies to the zone of the size 
of the variables that are probably important, always 
exceeding this limit by a little, however, in order 
to better assess the degree of the variation of the 
phenomenon under observation. 

One of the great advantages of science, that is 
to say of the knowledge of laws applied to measure- 
ments of precision, is to permit the passing on of 
the results once obtained from one man to another. 
This is impossible, on the contrary, for chance 
workmanship; science alone can be taught. All 
over the world all manufacturers employ the 
formulae given by Taylor for the cutting of metals; 
they temper all their high speed steel for example 
at 1200 degrees. Without this standard they would 
have to be satisfied with the chance indication of 
cherry red for the temperature of the tempering. 
This temperature might easily vary through three 
hundred degrees and a large part of the tools thus 
tempered would be unusable. Some of them would 
melt like soft metal; the others would shatter like 
glass. An exact standard eliminates this cause of 
loss. 

After such a brilliant success it would seem that 
the use of the scientific method would have spread 
rapidly in industry. Unhappily this has not been 
the case. All engineers know the composition of 
high speed steel, the temperature for tempering, 
the economic advantage of high speed for cutting, 
the fact that the tools need regrinding after short 
periods of use; they fail to interest themselves on 
the contrary in the infinitely painstaking method 
by which these results have been obtained. They 
never dream of making application of it to new 
industrial problems. . 

This refusal tends to a regrettable situation in 
our scientific teaching. Our industrial leaders, our 
engineers, our chemists fully realize the essential 
value of science; they possess very extensive data 
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but they ignore everything about the scientific 
method and the experimental practice of standardiz- 
ing. They do not really believe in the power of 
science. This whole attitude of mind must be 
changed. 


The Human Factor 


In every industrial operation the cost of labor is 
one of the most important elements in the total cost 
and one of the most difficult to regulate properly; 
so the study of the human factor has been one 
of the principal preoccupations of Taylor. He 
attacked this problem with a vision unknown 
before him and by entirely new methods; he ap- 
plied the experimental method to it as to the other 
factors of production. This he did from a triple 
point of view. The workman’s function in a shop 
is not just like that of a machine; he is still a 
thinking and a feeling being. His ideas and his 
feelings, therefore, must be studied with the same 
respect as his work. 

In the study of manual work, Taylor introduced 
time study into the factory, that is to say a measure- 
ment of the time necessary for each operation. 
This measurement permits one to choose intelli- 
gently the most economical methods and to deter- 
mine for the workman the time necessary for a 
given task. This time study does not include 
merely the sum total of an operation but each of 
its elementary parts, each distinct motion made by 
the workman. This is indispensable in order to rec- 
ognize and separate the useless motions and to 
eliminate or to correct the faulty ones. Moreover, 
as the same elementary operations are reproduced 
in many different factories, their study, once made, 
may serve in all similar cases. 

Along with the measurement of the speed of 
work, it is necessary to be able to measure the 
fatigue resulting for the workman from this work. 
Taylor expressed the hope that the physiologists 
would succeed in giving us some day the appro- 
priate technique. Unfortunately they have not done 
so as yet. One must be content with experimental 
guesses about fatigue and more often simply with 
the statement of those most interested. The diffi- 
culty of this problem arises from the fact that it 
is not ordinary fatigue which it is necessary to 
measure but only over-fatigue. All work produces 
fatigue, and it is relatively easy to measure it. But 
to eliminate that we should have to eliminate all 
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work. This is not what concerns us. This fatigue 
disappears entirely or in part every night by sleep 
and by rest on holidays. It is necessary and 
sufficient that this recuperation should be complete 
enough for the workman to find himself at stated 
periods in his accustomed health. The measure- 
ment, therefore, must be carried over a sufficiently 
long time to permit one to recognize very subtle 
progressive changes in the general state of health 
in order to avoid any accumulation of fatigue. But 
once these measurements were made, it would still 
be very difficult to distinguish what part of the 
over-exertion is due to the work of the shop and 
what part due to extraneous causes of fatigue out- 
side of natural causes and illness. This problem is, 
therefore, still at the point where Taylor left it, 
and we do not yet know what will be the final 
solution. The intellectual point of view very coinplete- 
ly preoccupied Taylor.. According to him, we demand 
of the subordinate personnel of shops a task out of 
proportion to their abilities; the workman and the 
foreman are burdened with tasks which belong 
essentially to management. The principle of func- 
tional management must be applied to intellectual, 
as it has long been applied to manual, work and 
this work should be, distributed according to the 
abilities of each. Taylor was thus led to important 
conclusions, but they are still very much disputed 
even today. 

It is impossible to permit the workmen to use 
their judgment as to the best methods of work. 
No workman is going to learn by five minutes of 
reflection before a turning lathe those most advan- 
tageous methods of procedure which it took Taylor 
twenty-five years of research to discover. The 
choice of the best routines of work belongs to the 
technical direction of the shops. 

Taylor lays even greater stress on the absurdity 
of the exaggerated task given to foremen. They 
are expected to know everything; they must hire 
the personnel. oversee the work, verify the quality 
of the product and do the bookkeeping. If they 
were capable of properly fulfilling all these func- 
tions they should immediately be made managers 
of the business. But they are not supermen, and 
the penalty for these unfair demands has been 
inferior work. 

Taylor divides the regular task of the foreman 
among eight persons—four shop foremen and four 
planning room employes. The objection to this 
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organization is the division of authority which may 
occasion contradictory instructions. As a matter 
of fact the workman really receives no orders ex- 
cept from one employe of the office plant, the gen- 
eral manager. The shop foremen are not, properly 
speaking, heads but only helpers. Moreover, they 
do not function at the same time, but successively. 
The first, whose duties are concerned with the 
management, has in charge the arrival at the 
proper time of materials and tools; in an emergency 
he helps the workmen put in place the pieces to 
be fabricated on the machines. The second acts 
only during the actual process of the work, to show 
the workman, if necessary, how to follow the in- 
structions given by the manager. The third verifies 
the quality of the work after it is done and checks 
up the manufactured products and the time em- 
ployed. Finally, the fourth is engaged with the 
upkeep of the machines and the cleaning up of the 
shop, which must be done between the periods of — 
work. A good workman, moreover, who knows his 
job, has no need to keep in touch with the foreman; 
he finishes his task without having to ask any 
advice. 

Taylor was even more preoccupied by the moral 


- point of view. No success is possikJe in an in- 


dustry without cordial co-operation between the 
employer and his workmen. This he regards as 
the important point of the problem of the human 
factor. He has studied this question experimentally 
by varying systematically his methods of relation 
with and noting in each case the 
results obtained. 

Here are some of the rules on which he lays 
especial stress! First, he replaces work by the hour, 
or by the task, by work on a fixed task; that is 
to say, he establishes by predetermination the task 
which a workman can normally accomplish in a 
day and assigns it to him without permitting any 
discussion. This is the rule followed in the French 
schools, where the superintendent fixes the number 
of lessons for each professor and these in their 
turn determine for the pupils the length and num- 
ber of their tasks. The habitual discussions between 
the managers and workmen on the length of the 
task are an inevitable source of irritation because, 
not knowing exactly what it is possible to do, both 
sides begin to lay down impossible propositions. 
They accuse each other mutually, and with equal 
reason, of bad faith. 
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It is not enough to fix this task fairly; it is also 
necessary to encourage the workman to submit to 
definite instructions, which are given him, and to 
do away with the necessity of idling, dear to every 
man. To this end Taylor gives a bonus to the 
workmen, that yo say, an addition to their wages 
each time that they accomplish the required task. 
They are thus put in a situation much more advan- 
tageous than that of their comrades who are working 
according to the old system. He recognizes that in 
order to give entire satisfaction to the workman it is 
necessary that the bonus be based on a percentage 
of the wages, varying from 30 to 100 per cent, 
according to the degree of intelligence necessary 
for the required task. 

Taylor has also made experimental studies on 
the best system of discipline to use in the case of 
inefficient workmen. He recognized that it was 
better to impose a fixed penalty through the with- 
drawal of the bonus, on the failure to accomplish 
an assigned task, without adding any reproval or 
accepting any discussion. 

In spite of these advantages, the system of the 
fixed task has spread very slowly up to this time 
because the determination a priori of this task is 
difficult ; it presupposes a very complete knowledge 
of the technique of the work, on the part of the 
management personnel, much common sense, and 
finally, the conviction that the expense occasioned 
by the preliminary study of the work will pay in 
the end. Taylor is constantly insisting that the 
industrial leaders change their point of view about 
their workmen and convince themselves that many 
of their employes have a morality and intelligence 
equal to their own. The employers have only the 
advantage of a higher education and especially of 
acquired wealth. This imposes on them an obli- 
gation to make the first step toward accomplishing 
cordial relations. 

Co-ordination 

Modern industry is extraordinarily complicated 
and will become increasingly more so. Every article 
is composed of a great number of separate pieces. 
It has necessitated the employment of various 
forms of power, of different kinds of machinery, 
of many raw materials, and especially of the use 
of a great number of workers from time to time. 
The little artisan working alone in his room and 
finally succeeding in making a garment or a piece 
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of furniture is no longer known. Formerly the 
conductor of a diligence reserved your seat, re- . 


ceived the fare, drove the horses, cared for them 
in the stable and cleaned up his carriage. Today 
every railway traveler sets in motion a large num- 
ber of employes—the ticket agent, the train con- 
ductor, the engineer, the fireman, the station 
masters, the signal men, not to speak of the work- 
men who have built the roadway and the loco- 
motives, and then have had charge of their main- 
tenance. 
. In the end this complication gives a more eco- 
nomical result, but only on condition that all these 
services combining to a common end are perfectly 
co-ordinated, that each one does his task at the 
right time. This is so essential now that there is 
no modern enterprise where this co-ordination is 
not the object of the constant attention of its direct- 
ing head. This is what they call his administrative 
function. Taylor has not imvented co-ordination, 
but he has made a study of it as he has of all the 
factors of production with extreme care, always 
applying the maxim: Reflect before you act. 

In the first place, he has combined a whole system 


of forms in order to establish the relation between. 


the different collaborators on the same product 
and to do it without the possibility of any such 
misunderstandings as are always occasioned by 
verbal orders. For example, the representative of 
the head of the manufacturing department sends 
the workman a written order to start manufactur- 
ing a given piece on a given machine, following 
a predetermined plan. He has already sent in writ- 
ing, in the same way, the necessary instructions 
for the arrival at the exact moment of the piece 
to be worked upon; the separate accessories and 
even the tools are already being assembled in the 
shop. The slightest failure of co-ordination causes 
delays in the work which appreciably increase the 
cost. 

In the same way he has studied tables and charts 
and even models in relief, giving at each point the 
statistical information that is of use so that those 
in charge of these operations may follow the prog- 
ress of their orders, control the cost and be ready 
to market the article. This helps those in charge 
of manufacturing to establish the program of work 
in the shops. Taylor has also invented symbols 
and classifications to represent and to group all 
the elements of manufacture. 
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This administrative organization is the part of 
the Taylor system which has been the most suc- 
cessful. It is perhaps really, in spite of its great 
complexity, the part which seems the easiest to study. 
In any case it is the least expensive since, in order 
to effect a plan of organization, it suffices to 
sit one’s self down before a table, pencil in hand, 
and give free course to one’s imagination. Too 
often it is true that the plans thus undertaken do 
not give the expected returns. To apply mechan- 
ically certain rules, rightly or wrongly attributed 
to Taylor, without attempting to understand their 
philosophy is not enough. In this way one does 
not succeed in properly proportioning the means 
used in the work to the benefits to be obtained 
from it. If, for example, in the manufacture of 
bolts one attempted to plan a distinct order of 


manufacture for each of them, failure would be | 


inevitable as the paper used would cost more than 
the pieces manufactured. It is the spirit of the 
method which one must assimilate and not certain 
particular details, appropriate to this or that product 
and not appropriate to its neighbor. 


The Planning Room 


_ The essential characteristic of the Taylor system 
is, then, a highly developed preliminary study of 
every process of work before beginning the under- 
taking. For this a very experienced, special per- 
sonnel is necessary in the planning room. Of course 
its importance and its functions vary according to 
the nature and the importance of the shops; how- 
ever, we always find there some elements in com- 
mon, because of necessity all industries use com- 
mon methods of action—raw materials, labor power, 
machinery. According to Taylor the four prin- 
cipal functions always present in the planning 
room follow. | | 

First, it studies the methods of work. This 
service of the planning room makes, either in the 
laboratory or in the shop, the necessary experi- 
ments for developing the best methods of work; 
it is particularly charged with the function of time 
study. It then sets up manufacturing instruction 
cards, describing minutely the methods of work 
recommended. These instruction cards will be 
turned over to the workmen for further guidance; 
after use they will be classified and catalogued so 


as to be used again in case of need, without having © 


to repeat these same experiments the second time. 
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Second, it is responsible for directions for manu- 
facturing. This service sends to all the personnel 
interested the instructions for putting in process 
the work required for each article manufactured: 
to the workman who will perform the task, to the 
foreman who will supervise it, to the head of 
the tool room, and to the one who has charge of 
the worked materials storeroom. 

Third, it is responsible for statistics. This ser- 
vice brings together all the information relative 
to the finished work. It makes up a list of the 
various parts, and the operations performed on each, 
records the progress between successive operations 
and advises the manufacturing head concerning 
this information; it establishes schedules of the 
progress of each order and determines costs. It 
makes up the payroll of the workmen. © 

Fourth, it has a personnel function. This service 
has to do with all the relations with the work- 
men; it is charged with their hiring, their dis- 
cipline, or their discharge for grave faults. It 
counsels with them when necessary about their 
personal affairs. Taylor attaches so much impor- 
tance to a good understanding between employers 
and workmen that h des their mutual rela- 
tions to an employe/of superter education and in- 
telligence. Ondindry foremen their lack of 
experience and finesse, and by their\preoccupation 
with detail, aré often the cause of sexi 
understandings. 

In large shops each section of the planning room 
may include several employes, but conversely in 
small shops, several functions may be assigned to 
the same employe. Finally, the planning room may 
also be charged with accessory tasks depending 
on the nature of each industry. Such planning 
rooms have been established in most of the shops 
where they are interested in questions of scien- 
tific management. They have given good results. 


Conclusion 


The slowness of the diffusion of Taylorism in 
French industry is the consequence of the difficul- 
ties which accompany the application of new 
methods of organizing work. The preliminary 
studies demanded by Taylor require an intellectual 
effort, and an accompanying expense, before which 
many manufacturers recoil. It is much simpler and 
less fatiguing to follow the humdrum of the old 
routine. 
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The new methods of organization are highly 
advantageous when they are properly employed; 
on the contrary, the slightest errors may not only 
paralyze all the expected benefits but may be the 
cause of serious loss because of the amount of 
expense incurred. It is the case with all machinery 
which is at all complicated that the output is ex- 
cellent under proper conditions, but it can be 
absolutely halted by small accidents due to improper 
handling of the machine. 

Great modern industry exacts on the part of the 
leaders of the enterprises an activity and knowl- 
edge which the little artisans of former times could 
afford to do without. The general culture neces- 
sary is supplied by the great technical schools. All 
the same, to pass from actual experimental industry 
to scientific industry will require a new type of 
personnel to direct the shops. Our scientific teach- 
ing will have to be remodelled. Exclusively sta- 
tistical today, it will have to adapt itself in the 
future to a knowledge of the scientific method and 
progress toward the practice of experimental 
methods of measurement, the two essential foun- 
dations of Taylorism. Then, and then only, will 
scientific management be able to attain its com- 
plete fulfillment. 


Early Steps Toward Scientific 
Management in France’ 


By Ethel Barbara Dietrich’ 
Mount Holyoke College 


MONG the leading west European industri- 
alists is M. Charles de Fréminville, the 
president of the Conférence de |’Organiza- 
tion Francaise and the consultant of Le Creusot, 
the largest steel works in France. Throughout his 
seventy years he has been connected with the 
French iron and steel industry and has watched its 
growth from the small forge period. His point of 
view is historical; and his approach to modern in- 
dustrial problems is that of the scholar as well as 
the practical engineer. Though probably no one 
"A review of Evolution de l’Organisation Scientifique du 
Travail a4 propos de Congrés International de Bruxelles by 
C. de Freminville. (Paris: Revue de Metallurgie, Vol. XXII, 
April and May 1926. Pp. 199-208, 269-276.) Reprinted 


permission from The American Economic Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 3, September 1927. Pp. 490-493. 


*Associate Professor, Department of Economics and 
Sociology. 
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has done more to stimulate the application of the 
management methods of Taylor and Fayol to 
French industry, he has made also an interesting 
contribution to the history of economic thought in 


a recent study of seyeral engineers, especially 


Perronet.’ 

As early as 1717 l’Académie des Sciences drew 
up a questionnaire, in which there was a demand 
for sketches showing the attitudes taken by work- 
men during their work. Various mémoires were pre- 
pared in response to the request, using as the basis 
for investigation the manufacture of pins at Laigle, 
“les plus renommées du royaume,” but none, according 
to M. de Fréminville were in any sense equal to those 


- of a young engineer from Alencon by the name of 


Perronet, who published two memoirs: Explication. de 
la facon dont on réduit 'le fil de lait on a différentes 
grosseurs, dans la ville de Laigle, en Normandie 
(1739) and Description de la facon dont on fabrique 
les épingles a Laigle, en Normandie (1740). Unfor- 
tunately for the fame of Perronet in economic history 
the publication of his mémoires by l’Académie in a 
collection of studies’ made by its members since the 
end of the seventeenth century which was begun in 
1761, was preceded by the publication of La Grande 
Encyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alembert in 1755. In 


it there’ was a description of the manufacture of pins 


at Laigle with sketches by a M. Delaire, a learned 
philosopher with no practical experience, which ac- 
cording to M. de Fréminville was unmistakably based 
on Perronet’s earlier studies “sans en nommer l’au- 
teur qui était alors inconnu.” In 1760 Perronet sent 
his two .mémoires to Diderot who published them both 
in extenso following the article of M. Delaire in the 
second edition of l’Encyclopédie (1783).* 

These articles were preceded in Encyclopédie with 
the following statement, showing that the ‘chief in- 
terest in them at that time was in the application of 
the principle of the division of labor: . 

“Ces deux descriptions faites aves soin par deux 
excellents physiciens qui voient bien et raisonnent ce 
qu’ils voient, doivent tourner au profit de l'art et 
feront sans doute excuses les répétitions nécessaires 
des mémes procédés, qui sont diailleurs pré- 
sentés dans un ordre et avec des développements 


"Description des Arts et Métiers de Messiers de ’ Académie. 


*De Fréminville, op. cit., p. 201. “La comparison des textes 
des deux éditions montre cependant que la premiére avait fait 
de larges emprunts au mémoire de Perronet sans en nommer 
lauteur qui était alors inconnu.” 
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différents que nous ne nous sommes pas cru en droit 


d’altérer ou de changer.” 
_M. de Fréminville feels that there is little doubt 


that Adam Smith’s classic description of the manu- 


facture of pins as an illustration of the principle. 


of the division of labor was based on these two studies 
of Perronet. Smith had, of course, developed his 
theory of the division of labor in his Glasgow lec- 
tures, which was based on de Mandeville’s “Fable of 
the Bees”; but, instead of using de Mandeville’s 
examples from the production of clocks and watches, 
he mentions the manufacture of pins as divided into 
eighteen operations. As Smith had reviewed at con- 
siderable length Encyclopédie in his letter in the 
second number of the Edinburgh Review, published 
in January, 1756, there is every reason to suppose that 
he had read M. Delaire’s article on the manufacture 
of pins and thought the illustration more up ‘to date.’ 
It is quite possible, moreover, that later when he was 
in Paris consorting with the physiocrats, he might 
have learned of the two manuscripts of Perronet 
which were then in Diderot’s hands, as the question 
of the division of labor seems to have been a matter 
of interest according to the statement quoted above. 
In “The Wealth of Nations,” Smith speaks of the 
trade of pin maker as “one in which the division of 
labour has been very often taken notice of”; and, 
though he claims to have visited a “small manufactory 
of this kind where only ten men were employed,” 
he seems familiar with studies of “some manufac- 
tories” where eighteen distinct operations were per- 
formed by different workers. How responsible the 
latter were for his selection of the pin industry as an 
example of the advantages of the division of labor 
is a question. But at least there are now records of 
two excellent studies on the division of labor in the 
manufacture of pins thirty-six years before his classic 
example appeared. 

Perronet’s claim to an important place in the history 
of scientific management is perhaps more easily estab- 
lished, as he became a famous builder of bridges and 
founded the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées de France, 
the predecessor of the Ecole Polytechnique. M. de 
Fréminville describes his method in the two memoirs 
as follows: 

“Tl s’attache au prix de revient, qu’il note pour 
chaque opération élémentaire, tout en observant la 
facon dont le travail humain est utilisé, la mesure 


*Cannan in his edition of The Wealth of Nations also ex- 
presses the opinion that Adam Smith was doubtless familiar 
with the Delaire article. 
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dans laquelle la production est limitée par la fatigue, 
etc.”’ 

Besides these two studies, many of his plans have 
been preserved in Les Oeuvres de Perronet (1788) 
which contain careful detailed studies of elementary 
operations, scientific co-ordination of the different 
tasks and wage studies, based on the work perfor- 
mance which would have delighted Taylor. Further- 
more, to quote again from M. de Fréminville,“. .. . 
il est impossible d’avoir poussé plus loin qu’il ne l’a 
fait l’art de prévoir.”* All his plans were completed 
in the minutest detail before any work was com- 
menced, as for instance the bridge of Louis XVI 
which it took five years to construct. 

The following quotations from Les Oeuvres de Per- 
ronet’ illustrate the method as well as the resource- 
fulness of this scientist: 


Specifications for the construction of the bridge Louis 
XVI. 

Par. 137: The work of each chaplet (of the pumps for 
draining) will be done by twelve laborers, four of whom 
will work together at their winches. An equal number 
will relieve them every two hours without discontinuance, 
day and night, so that the work of each man will be 
reduced to eight hours out of twenty-four. Only three 
men will be needed on each relay when the rise of the 
river is only two feet above the low water mark because 
the water will then be four feet less in depth than when 
it comes from the higher drain pipe at the head of the 


' chaplet, which will make a diminution of nearly one-fourth 
_ of the depth of the column of water from the whole chaplet. 


Par. 138: The workmen employed at the pumps will 
be paid for so many turns of the winch and not by the 
day as is the custom, and for this purpose there will be 
placed at the head of each chaplet a suitable machine to 
count the turns of the winch according to a model which 
will be given. 

Par. 145: Enough pile drivers will be employed so that 
the work can be carried on night and day without inter- 
ruptions. The workmen will be paid by the piece. 


Thus the rediscovery of Perronet by M. de Fré- 
minville adds a bit of possible evidence with regard 
to the sources of material used by Adam Smith and 


- at the same time gives to “scientific management” a 
hitherto unknown alien ancestor. 


Annual Business Meeting 


HE meeting was called to order by H. S. 
Person, Managing Director, at 4 P.M., De- 
cember 6, 1928, in Room 611, Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


*De Fréminville, of. cit., p. 201. 
"Les Oeuvres de Perronet (1788) quoted by de Fréminville 


and translated by the writer. 
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As a quorum was not present, and it was disclosed 
that members were still engaged in an educational 
session, at which President Morris L. Cooke was 
presiding at Rumford Hall, 50 East 41st Street, 
the meeting in Room 611 was, therefore, adjourned 
to reconvene at Rumford Hall at 4:30 P.M. 

The reconvened meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, President Morris L. Cooke. After 
determining the presence of a quorum, the official 
notice of this meeting and the minutes of the last 
annual meeting (December 8, 1927) were read by 
the managing director. | 

The managing director then presented the re- 
port of the treasurer, Edward W. Clark 3rd, who 
was unable to be present. A small treasury sur- 
plus was again reported. This was followed by 
an informal report presented by the managing di- 
rector, on the activities, problems and projects of 
the Society during the past year. He also briefly 
outlined plans for the coming year. He called at- 
tention particularly to the increased work of the 
Society and announced the addition of two asso- 
ciate secretaries to the staff—Mr. Ernest G. Brown, 
for information service, and Mr. Mason L. Mer- 
rill, for membership and publicity service. The 
secretaryship occupied by Mr. Merrill was made 
possible by a gift from the Twentieth Century 
Fund for a period of one year. 

The Ballot Committee reported the results of 
‘letter ballots for election of officers, as follows: 

President and Director—Henry P. Kendall, Pres- 
ident, The Kendall Company, Boston, Mass., to 
succeed Morris L. Cooke. 

Vice-President and Director—Henry Bruere, Ist 
Vice-President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
to succeed C. Leslie Barnum. 

Treasurer—Edward W. Clark 3rd, E. W. Clark 
and Company, Philadelphia, Pa., to succeed Edward 
W. Clark 3rd. 

Director—Morris E. Leeds, President, Leeds and 
Northrup, Philadelphia, Pa., to succeed A. B. Rich. 

Director—Erwin H. Schell, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Nathaniel G. Burleigh. 

Director—H. S. Person, Managing Director, 
Taylor Society, New York, to succeed H. S. Person. 

Nominations were asked for a Nominating Com- 
mittee to serve for the ensuing year. The follow- 
ing were nominated and chosen: C. Leslie Barnum, 
(Chairman), New York; Percy S. Brown, Groton, 
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N. Y.; Edward Eyre Hunt, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles W. F. O’Connor, Providence, R. I.; Louise 
C. Odencrantz, New York. 

President Cooke, as outgoing president, com- 
mented briefly on the work of the Society and 
mentioned especially the loyalty of the whole or- 
ganization staff. 


Some Introductions 


T IS with pleasure that we announce the addi- 
tion of two secretaries to the executive staff. 
of the Society. Mr. Mason L. Merrill becomes 

an Associate Secretary with responsibility for de- 
veloping and maintaining intimate contact with the 
members, ascertaining their judgments concerning 
its objectives and activities, and their suggestions 
concerning improvement in its activities and in 
the services it renders. He will become, as it were, 
a conduit through which membership advice be- 
comes available to the management, for analysis 


_and incorporation into policies and programs. He 


will maintain similar contacts with non-member 
friends of the Society and make their ifiterest and 
advice also available. Mr. Merrill, a Soatiite of 
the University of Nebraska, has had experience as 
an aviator, during the war, salesman, instructor in 
the Department of English at the University of 
Wisconsin and on the reportorial staff of the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Ernest G. Brown becomes an Associate Sec- 
retary responsible for information service. The 
Society receives many inquiries, by personal visits 
and letters, concerning scientific management; how 
its various phases have been developed here, there 
and elsewhere; where is to be found the readiest 
information concerning one or another phase; how 
to start a particular piece of investigation; and so 
on. It realizes that the growing volume of such 
inquiries has become greater than can be properly 
handled by the original staff—we have to acknowl- 
edge, to our regret and with apologies, that they 
have not been properly handled—and the addition 
of a secretary responsible for such matters marks 
the beginning of a new and much better service 
of the Society to its members. Mr. Brown, a grad- 
uate of Yale University, has had a dozen years 
experience in the Acme Wire Company, New 
Haven, first assisting in developing scientific man- 
agement and latterly as an operating executive. 
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Miss Helen Carnes continues as assistant editor 
of the BULLETIN, assistant treasurer and supervisor 
of office work. 


News of the Sections 
New York Metropolitan 

The second meeting of the season was held at 
the Fraternity Clubs, 22 East 39th Street, on 
Thursday, November 15, 1928. Alvin E. Dodd, 
Director General of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, addressed the meeting on “New Problems 
in Management for the Jobber and the Whole- 
saler.” W. O. Jelleme, of the Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence and Company, and Arthur K. Schulz, of the 
Chase National Bank, discussed the paper. 

This was the second of a series of meetings on 
the effects of hand to mouth buying on manage- 
ment problems. The January meeting, to be held 
at the Fraternity Clubs on January 17, will be 
addressed by Mr. Henry Ruegg, Jr., of ° the 
Schwartzenbach Huber Company, on the subject, 
“How Can Manufacturers Meet the Problems of 


Hand to Mouth Buying?” Paul C. Baker, of the 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, and B. Maruchess, 
Labor Manager of the New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, will discuss the paper. 
Mr. R. G. Wagenet, Director of the New York 
Building Congress, is the new chairman and Miss 


Grace Averill, of the National Dry Goods Associ- 


ation, the new secretary of the Section. 


Central New York 


The new officers of the section are: 
Chairman—Donald A. Laird, Colgate University, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


Secretary-Treasurer—R. S. Gardner, L. C. Smith 
and Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Directors—Robert J. Andersen, Robinson Bynon 
Shoe Company, Auburn, N. Y.; Claude Yates, 
L.. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., Gro- 
ton, N. Y.; George Coffee, Utica Knitting Mills, 
Clayville, N. Y.; J. L. Lonergan, Morris Machine 
Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

The objectives. of the Section have been carefully 
formulated, a number of subcommittees appointed 
and an interesting program outlined for the com- 
ing year. The keynote of this year’s meetings will 
be “How can executives anticipate the develop- 
ments of the next five or ten years?” At the first 


5 meeting—on November 3rd—following the elec- 
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tion of new officers, Frederick W. Keough, one 
of Eastman’s National Committee on Calendar 
Simplification, presented a paper on the subject, 
“What a Simplified Calendar Will Mean for Man- 
agement.” Wallace Waterfall, acoustical engineer 
of Chicago, spoke on December 21 on “Practical 
Methods of Noise Control in the Factory and 
Office.” Henry S. Dennison, Roy S. Durstine, 
H. S. Person, Jason Westerfield and Arthur K. 
Young will address subsequent meetings of the 
Section. 


Reviews 


Prohibition—Its Industrial and Economic Aspects. 
By Herman Feldman, D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, 1927, pages xv, 415. 


As indicated by its subtitle, the book deals with prohibi- 
tion only as it affects the economic and industrial life of 
the country, and thereby leaves out all other considerations, 
such as, the moral, legal, administrative, political, and social 
aspects of the problem. | 

The subject matter was obtained through the writer's 
study of the problem solely as a matter of research, in an 
endeavor to find data for some twenty articles which were 
originally prepared for the Christian Science Monitor. 

The reader is at once impressed with the evident intent 
of the author to be entirely fair, both in his investigation 
of the subject and in his selection of the sources from 
which to secure data. He feels confidence in the unpreju- 
diced and impartial discussion and in the conclusions drawn 
therefrom, even though he may not agree, necessarily, with 
these conclusions. 

The book brings out very clearly the absolute fallacy of 
many of the current opinions heard in the gossip of the 
day on this controversial subject, and the woeful absence 
of adequate investigation of fact in most of the blatant 
general statements of politicians. This discussion is a 
splendid example of the difference between expressions 
of opinion, without proper foundation, and the coralling of | 
facts resulting from a scientific method of investigation 
and research. 

The author compares economic and industrial conditions 
prior to the enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment with 
present conditions, on the basis of actual facts secured 
through the analysis of data from authoritative sources. 
These facts are augmented by information and opinion 
secured from very complete questionnaires, sent out with- 
out regard for the probable attitude of those who were 
asked to fill them out. This comparison forces the author 
to analyze the effect of the saloon on the entire business 
of the country, and this aspect of the problem pervades 
the entire book. 

Those interested in a discussion of the probable effect of 
any of the many forms of moderation, through controlling 
the sale of alcoholic beverages in any manner other than 
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the open saloon, will find little in the book to enlighten 
them. In fact, such a discussion, as the author points out 
in his preface, would be outside the scope of his analysis, 
which was to be entirely statistical, based upon securing 
authoritative facts. 

Outside of its main purpose, the book is a mine of de- 
pendable statistics on related economic and industrial sub- 
jects, and, therefore, has value because of this, entirely aside 
from its primary purpose. This information is supplemented 
by the answers to the extensive questionnaire above men- 
tioned, from a well chosen and adequate cross section of 
American industrial concerns, public agencies, trade unions, 
trade associations, insurance companies and other valuable 
sources of information. The analysis and interpretation of 
the questionnaire results seem entirely fair and adequate. 

After a discussion of the perils and merits of the ques- 
tionnaire method of treatment, the writer carefully explains 
his own general procedure. 

The first part of the book shows the effects of prohibition 
upon consumption and purchasing power. It shows, through 
authoritative statistics, that contrary to popular opinion, 
the per capita consumption of alcoholic drinks had been 
increasing, not decreasing, prior to 1914. Then follows a 
discussion of the newer “role” of alcohol, its importance 
in present day commercial uses and the complicated and 


dificult problem of preventing its diversion to illegal uses. 


With this is presented data showing the probable volume 
of such diversion, correcting the generally grossly exag- 
gerated opinions as to such diversion. 

Successive chapters treat the subject of “near beer” and 
various beverages substituted for beer, including milk, root 
beer, orange juice, grape juice, coca-cola, ginger ale, tea 
and coffee. Attention is drawn to the change in social 
habits brought about by the abolition of the saloon and 
the subsequent increase in consumption of ice cream and 
candy, and the sharp increase in the number of cafeterias 
now operated. 

Statistics are produced on the number of known drug 


addicts before and after prohibition. The value of these 


statistics is discussed and denial is made of the often re- 
peated assertion that drug use has increased as the result 
of prohibition. 

The saloon, the “poor man’s club,” has been largely re- 
placed by the movie, the “flivver” and the radio. More 
time is now spent in the home and in sports and other 
forms of recreation. 

The author points out that social habits, and economic 
conditions before and after prohibition, have been influ- 
enced by many causes. The changes have been the resultant 
of many effects, and almost without exception, the positive 
and wide sweeping general statements of the proponents 
of either the “drys” or the “wets” are in error. As the 
author says, “It would be absurd to attribute to prohibition 
our present day prosperity, but it seems equally untenable 
to deny that it has had any influence at all.” 

Unquestionably, the most significant aspect of our pres- 
ent day prosperity is the increased purchasing of comforts 
and luxuries on the part of the great mass of the people. 
While the present widespread use of the installment, or 
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“deferred,” payment plan is not considered or discussed, 


though it undoubtedly has had its influence, the author 
feels that the diversion of money from the saloons has had 
an important effect in the cycle of efficient production and 
wide consumption, which is a marked characteristic of the 


present day prosperity. 


In Part II, the effects of prohibition upon production 
are considered. It is here that statistics fail and the author 
turns to the results of his questionnaire for facts. Few 


are available, however, and instead, he is compelled to 
- depend upon the expressed opinions of a large part of his 


correspondents as the chief basis for the conclusions which 
he draws. 

While, in some parts of the book, the references are of 
much interest, as they give an interesting sidelight on 
social habits, the use of alcoholic beverages in earlier times 
and the growing insistence on sobriety, especially in union 
meetings and in industry, there are scores of statements 
given which are repetitive in substance and which make 
rather tiresome reading. It would have been better in such 
cases to have given a general discussion and summary of 
the testimony, with amplification in the footnotes or in 
the appendix. Such apparent technical defects are no doubt 
due to the fact that the study was originally made for a 
series of articles to appear in the Christian Science Monitor, 
and that the material was of necessity arranged for that 
purpose. 

The author points out the growing insistence upon pro- 
hibition in industry, and the virtual elimination of “blue” 
Mondays; the reduction of discharges for drunkenness, 
the reduction of industrial accidents from this cause, and 
the increasing efficiency of the workers. 

Dr. Feldman questions the probability of finding ade- 
quate proof of the great increase, through prohibition, of 
the workers’ efficiency and the consequent economic saving, 
as claimed by Professor Irving Fisher in his book, “Pros- 
perity at Its Worst.” 

Among the general economic effects discussed in the 
latter part of the book are mentioned the effect of prohi- 
bition upon the habits and the increased effectiveness of 
salesmen. (One firm claimed an increase of forty per 
cent in the number of calls made due to this cause.) The 
effect upon the agricultural industry, upon the business of 
hotels, conventions held in various cities, real estate values, 
capital invested in breweries and distilleries, and the effect 
of the dislocation of brewery workers, bottle makers and 
bartenders, is also discussed. 

Two chapters are devoted to prohibition’s effect upon 
automobile accidents and crime and the last chapter deals 
with the long-time advantages and disadvantages of pro- 
hibition. The author feels that in reviewing the economic 
results of prohibition, we are led to two broad conclu- 
sions: (1) that up to the present the economic advantages 
of prohibition have greatly overbalanced the economic dis- 
advantages; (2) that prohibition is in the throes of its 
most crucial experience. While there is no question that 
prosperity has, on the whole, been more general among 
our commerical and industrial classes and while, according 
to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, there can be 
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no doubt that prohibition is putting money into the Amer- 
ican family’s pocket-book, nevertheless, prohibition, as 
Hoover also said, should be looked upon as an interesting 
and noble social experiment, the wisdom of which will be 
unknown for some time to come. The author says, “the 
economic benefits of prohibition, like all other benefits, 
depend not on the enactment of statutory prohibition, but 
on the achievement of prohibition in fact.” 

We are led to believe that the next few years will be 
the ones to fix the status of prohibition, and that the final 
answer will be affected by the challenge of these next few 
eventful years. 

While, because of the nature of the problem discussed, 
the book has its limitations, some of which have been 
pointed out, it is a valuable contribution on this much 
debated subject. Its fund of reliable data and the impartial 


discussion of the subject make it well worth reading. 
Vircit M. Patmer’ 


American Prosperity—Its Causes and Consequences. 
By Paul M. Mazur, The Viking Press, New 
York, 1928, pages xi, 268. 


American Labor Dynamics. By J. B. S. Hardman 
and Associates, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


New York, 1928, pages xv, 432. 


Conditions of Industridl Peace. By John A. Hobson, 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, pages 123. 


On Stimulus in the Economic Life. By Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Cambridge University Press, London, 
1927, pages 68. 


Welfare Work in Industry. By Eleanor T. Kelly, 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 1925, 
pages vili, 116. — 

Whether or not one finds Mr. Mazur’s generalizations 
about the 6auses and consequences of American pros- 
perity illuminating depends upon the extent of his previous 
reflection on the problem. To me the most interesting 
thing about this discussion is not what it says but the 
fact that it is being said by an investment banker. Since 
in the ultimate analysis the investment bankers are those 
who control the issue of credit for business enterprise, 
it is increasingly vital that they think not merely in terms 
of security of the principal entrusted to them but as well 
in terms of the economic justification for the enterprise 
which they are underwriting or loaning to. And Mr. 
Mazur’s book makes it clear that at least one important 
investment house is thinking about its credit-issue re- 
sponsibility from the larger social point of view. The book 
is more effective as a survey of our present economic 
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dilemma of low production costs and high distributing 
expense than in any constructive proposal for its solution. 

Mr. Hardman and his associates have set for themselves 
an interesting and significant task in trying to evaluate 
the contemporary American labor scene by means both 
of a fact record and an interpretation of trade union 
activities since the war. The study is informed, accurate, 
comprehensive, and interesting. Fortunately no attempt 
is made to reconcile the divergent points of view of the 
several authors and as a result a composite picture is pre- 
sented which is more truly reflective of the pluralistic labor 
universe. Anyone anxious to see how the labor move- 
ment stands today and what some of its abler leaders 
are thinking about will find this book indispensable. It 
is particularly to be recommended to those managers who 
are unaware that there has been any change of front in 
the policies and activities of organized labor since 1920. 

John A. Hobson approaches any discussion of the in- 
dustrial question with an extraordinarily large background, 
sympathetic understanding, and progressive outlook. In 
his latest book he has succeeded in bringing into a re- 
markably small compass a new orientation of the problems 
of the industrial conflict. The book should have a wide 
reading in America, even though his whole point of view 
and proposed methods are probably in the somewhat dis- 
tant future as far as their American application is con- 
cerned. He is able to approach the analysis of industrial 
ills from a national point of view, which is still too rare 
in a relatively pioneer industrial organization like that of 
the United States. One feels in reading his book as 
one does in examining the new Platform on Britain’s In- 
dustrial Future by the English Liberal Party that English 
business men and economists are able, in a way as yet 
wholly foreign to the American business man’s habit of 
mind, to think of industry as a service to be organized 
nationally for a nation’s good rather than as merely an 
agglomeration of competitive corporations, each seeking 
only its own greatest profit. And the striking feature of 
such thinking in England is that it is actually coming to 
have some relevant bearing on the conduct of economic 
affairs and is not merely the cloistered discussion of a few 
theorists remote from practical affairs. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, the well known British financial econ- 
omist, has published his lecture “On Stimulus in the Eco- 
nomic Life.” The book is interesting, not for any new contri- 
bution it makes, for all that he has to say has been better 
said in John A. Hobson’s book of a few years ago en- 
titled “Incentives in the New Industrial Order.” But the 
book does show the influences of psychological thinking 
on the more traditional economists. : 

“Welfare Work in Industry” is the title of a book spon- 
sored by the Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers 
in England. It is a discussion of current personnel ac- 
tivities in Great Britain, and indicates in a brief way what 
kinds of activity are included in this field in Great Britain, 
while it suggests as well that the progress thus far made 
from a broad administrative point of view by no means 
measures up to that in this country. 


Orpway TEapD’ 
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Inside Experience. By Joseph K. Hart, Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1927, pages xxvi, 287. 


About Ourselves. By H. A. Overstreet, W. W. 
Norton Co., New York, 1927, pages 291. 


The American Philosophy of Equality. By T. V. 
Smith, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1927, pages xi, 338. 


Professor Hart’s newest book furthers our knowledge of 
human nature in a profound way. His effort to discuss the 
true inwardness of experience leads through a discussion of 
habit, réflection, language and education which has large prac- 
tical implications. The essential thing he has to say seems 
extraordinarily simple after he has said it, but the consequences 
in executive action of following the lead which he suggests 
would be profound if managers would read this book. For 
the essential thesis is that experience is significant for each 
of us only as we partake of it. Not merely is he saying that 
“the one who is doing the learning must do the learning’’; but 
he shows how the process of sharing experience is the one 
and only way of common understanding, common assent and 
common group action. He is concerned with the nature of 
real understandings among people and groups and he throws 
vivid light on the crucial question of how it is that real 
understandings are brought about. Those readers who find 
fruitful suggestions in the writings of Miss Follett, Mr. Linde- 
man and John Dewey will find an altogether satisfactory 
addition to their intellectual equipment in the clarifying insight 
of this writer. 

The fact that he talks in general terms will undoubtedly 
keep away many readers who should be able to make for 
themselves the industrial applications of his truths. But those 
of a mind to take general ideas and apply them in industry 
will find here more thought-provoking suggestions for internal 
management uses than in any half dozen of the ordinary 
books professing to discuss management as such. 

Professor Smith’s discussion of equality, although not as 
inclusive in its view as his earlier essay on “The Democratic 
Way of Life,” partakes of the same intellegtial clarity and 
liberality as the other work. Indeed, Stakes Smith is by 
way of taking his place with Hart, Dewey and the others as 
one of the empirical philosophers of the newer view of de- 
mocracy. So confused is the thinking of most of us on the 
nature of the idea of equality, that Professor Smith’s precision 
and care in setting forth the various practical meanings of 
the word is a genuine and timely service. 

The recent attacks on democracy from the point of 
view of the untruth of equality are here penetratingly met. 
The essence of his idea is that in modern, organized affairs 
co-operation is intrinsically good—that where two or three 
are gathered together in harmony a new value-presence arises. 
Using this as the basic assumption, the author contends that 
a condition of equality, as he defines it, is an essential of 
co-operation. His notion is that what is called functional 
equality is an indispensable value because it in fact proves 
true that only among equals is there the underlying condition 
and attitude which yields the best and freest co-operative 
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effort. Men, he says, must be treated equally as to their emo- . 
tions and interests, if the higher values of co-operation and 
activity are to be secured. “The unmeasured tracts of industry 
that still are unconquered for the principle of co-operation 
furnish perhaps the chief, though not the only, contemporary 
justification for any attempt to find a solid basis for human 
equality.” 

In contrast to these two books Professor Overstreet’s con- 
tribution is frankly a popularization of material that is already 
familiar to those who have followed psychological literature 
with any care. To those who have not, the book may supply 
an interesting and thought-provoking opening wedge into a 
field crowded with specialized and technical treatises. The 
danger is that the reader will get an undue sense the sim- 
plicity of the subject. A real introduction to modern psy- 
chological knowledge cannot be obtained; and after the early 
introduction steps it will be much more illuminating to go to 
such a book as Ogden’s “‘Meaning of Psychology,” or Edman’s 
“Human Traits and Their Social Significance,” or Thomp- 
son’s “The Springs of Human Action,” or the new classic 
textbook of Woolworth’s, “Psychology—A Study of Mental 
Life.” 

For the student of administrative science who wishes to keep 
abreast of the possible fertilizing influence in practical think- 
ing of general philosophical ideas, the first two books here dis- 
cussed supply superlatively fine material which is the fruit 
of the best pragmatic thinking for which American philosophy 
is distinguished. 

Orpway TEAapD’ 


The Process of Group Thinking. By Harrison Sacket 
Elliott, Association Press, New York, 1928, pages 
X, 229. 


One is tempted to rewrite this book in abstract form in an 
urgent desire to get its whole story at once before every pos- 
sible reader. For it is the kind of book which is thinking along 
the frontiers of thought about organization problems. It treats 
one of the phases of management about which it seems to me 
the most fruitful pioneering work is to be done in the imme- 
diate future—that relative to the conscious manipulation and 
cultivation of group behavior and group thinking. This book 
will surely stand as one of the important landmarks in this 
direction. 

Professor Elliott’s book begins in a sense where the writings 
of Miss Follett, Mr. Lindeman, Dr. Sheffield and Mr. E. E. 
Hunt have left off in their respective discussions of the nur- 
turing of group experience and creative group activities. In 
short, the book is a statement of the methodology of creative 
group thinking. And as such it is more specific, more applied, 
more definite in its statement of the steps in the process of 
group thinking than any study which has yet come to my 
attention. 

The executive taking up this book should not be misled by 
the fact that examples and illustrations are drawn so largely 
from experience with group activity in religious circles and on 
religious problems. While the author writes from his own 
preoccupation with religious groups, everything he has to 
propose in the way of tested methods applies with equal force 
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to the uses for such methods in industrial conferences. Whether 


_ the reader is thinking in terms of executive group conferences 


or in terms of employe representation meetings, which neces- 
sarily involve a great amount of group activity, the relevance 
of the author’s proposals is equally great. 

Few recent books have contained so many fruitful sug- 
gestions. And I should say without qualification that every 
executive who recognizes the urgency of making his group 
conferences the occasion of creative participation on the part 
of all members of the gathering will find this the most practical 
and illuminating manual at his disposal. By all means put 
this book down for study as one of the best examples of the 
kind of applied psychology which promises to be the most 
precious vein now being worked in advanced managerial 
thinking. 

Orpway TEAD’ 


_Economic Institutions. By Willard L. Thorp, The 


Macmillan Company, New York, 1928, pages 306. 


Professor Thorp’s contribution to the series which was 
primarily called “The Worker’s Book Shelf” and now bears 
the name of “The World Today Book Shelf” purports to be 
new only in its way of attacking the material of economics. 
The author is an effective disciple of the so-called institutional 
school of approach of economic analysis. The book is sim- 
plified for a popular audience; and the treatment is of a 
character to adapt the book splendidly for use in foreman and 
executive training courses. It is to be hoped that the author 
will some time make the present study the basis for a more 
exhaustive statement built around substantially the same out- 
line. But as it stands, the book is an effective introduction 
to a study of what so many business executives are speaking 
of today as “business economics.” 


Orpway TEAD’ 


Patent Law for the Inventor and Executive. By H. A. 
Toulmin, Jr., Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1928, pages xi, 288. 


This book is not, and indeed does not purport to be, a 
comprehensive treatise on patent law. It is a collection of 
chapters on the various aspects of patent matters with which 
an executive should be familiar. It does not try to make a 
patent lawyer out of the reader but rather tells him the occa- 
sions when he should consult one and what he is entitled to 
expect when he does so. This division into separate topics 
makes the book more valuable as a reference work, but it 
causes repetitions which are rather annoying when the entire 
volume is read at one time. 

The ground covered in this book is perhaps broader than 
has previously been attempted. This naturally precludes a 
detailed treatment of any particular part of the field. It does, 
however, raise a number of interesting points that are all too 
often overlooked. For anyone concerned with the management 
of a manufacturing concern, it gives the best introduction 
available to a subject which is too often disregarded. 
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One of the most valuable features of the book is the stress 
laid on the fact that patents can be a liability as well as an 
asset. This is due to the fact that the manufacturer of a 
patented article may be infringing an older and broader patent. 

The chapter on keeping patent records is of great value 
and is illustrated by a series of twelve forms which are of 
wide scope and will be found sufficient for almost any type 
of business. The chapter on the stimulation of invention by 
employes gives the experience of a number of corporations, 
both large and small, with various types of suggestion systems, 
rewards, bonuses and other incentives to invention. The 
chapter on the relation of patents to income tax returns and 
that on the valuation of patents are also especially noteworthy. 

Throughout the book Colonel Toulmin displays a keen 
insight into the relations which must exist between the 
patent lawyer and the executive. His knowledge of patent 
law is exemplified on page 229, where, in discussing a recent 
case, he questions the acceptance by other courts of a part 
of the decision. Since that chapter was written this very 
holding has been reversed by an appelate tribunal. 

An attempt to make the book interesting has resulted in 
the inclusion of some needless matter, such as the first two 
pages and the last chapter, and the effort to secure simplifica- 
tion has led to a few inexact statements. On the other hand 
the book is logically arranged, the facts lucidly presented 
and the ground covered as thoroughly as is possible in a work 
of this size. Most of the chapters conclude with a valuable 
summary of their contents which permits of a rapid but 
thorough review. There is an adequate index but no bibli- 
ography. 

W. J. 


The New England Economic Situation. By a Group 
of Ten Contributors, A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, 1927, pages x, 260. 


New England has been recently fortunate in at least this 
respect: its economic problems have been engaging the serious 
attention of expert observers. 

The present series of studies, comprised in a compact vol- 
ume, represents ten undergraduate contributions in the Harvard 
courses in economics. But their quality is not to be inferred 
from the “undergraduate” description above. These studies 
are altogether competent and instructive. As regards the 
attitude of the writers, it may be said in genuine praise, that 
there is no trace of a “post-mortem” approach. Not that 
New England is unable to withstand it. Her old hide is 
tough and reasonably whole, considering—. 

How try to review ten distinct studies without making this 
brief statement a catalog? Though each is distinctive, together 
they give a historic sweep of New England’s economic growth, 
beginning with the end of the 18th century and later paralleled, 
and perhaps overshadowed, by the growth of the giant West, 
the nourishment for which was, to a striking degree, New 
England money, skill and pioneering. 

Once more, this book purposes neither to bury, nor to praise 
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New England. It deals with facts rather than with opinions, 
and the facts such as the final chapter presents, under the 
title “An Inquiry into the Causes of the Decline of the 
Automobile Industry in New England,” are of a kind to stir 
reflection and self-examination. Not only in New England, 
let it be noted, but everywhere. For any section of the country 
must face, and does face, the phenomenon of what we now 
call migration of industry. 

New England is growing in many directions. Her foreign 
trade is growing and should continue to grow. New invest- 
ments in plants and equipment keep mounting. Many sided 
competition, however, due to the growth of the other sections 
of the United States, changes in buying habits, popular interest 
in style, diffusion of purchasing power, emigration of New 
England organizing ability as well as of capital—these and 
many other factors have given this old section plenty to 
worry about—and New England is never more hopeful than 
when she worries. It is only in moods of self-complacency 
which now and then afflict this or that group, this or that 
industry, that danger is indicated.. “New England—There She 
Stands” is a paralyzing suggestion. Her friends want to see 
her move, not stand. The present writers try to indicate the 
course of its movement, though they properly intimate that 
the ultimate direction is not yet given them or any one else 
to see. Enough is observable, however, to explain why the 
booming centers of new industry elsewhere are wise enough to 
ban commiseration and keep their eyes open for the stiff 
competition which New England can give, is giving and will 
long keep giving. 

Meyer 


Safety and Production. A Report by the American 
Engineering Council, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1928, pages 414. 


The descriptive subtitle of this book is “An Engineering 
and Statistical Study of the Comparative Relationships Between 
Industrial Safety and Production.” This study was undertaken 
on the proposal of the National Bureau of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters, who have for some years been con- . 


cerned with the increasing cost of accidents. Apparently the 
committee set out to prove that “the safe factory is in general 
an efficient factory and the efficient factory in turn the safe 
factory.” Had they proved this, their object would presum- 
ably have been to advocate an indirect attack on the accident 
problem by advocating general industrial efficiency. The sta- 
tistical study made is rather elaborate but nevertheless does 
not prove the relationship. 

The report is divided into three parts. Part I contains a 
statement of the problem, digest, and findings; Part II con- 
sideration of levels of performance in production and safety; 
and Part III a series of charts of individual factories and 
industrial groups. 

Some consideration of the statistical work contained in 
Parts I and II seems necessary in discussing the book, partly 
to indicate the very considerable difficulties involved in the 
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statistical analyses and partly to suggest that the committee 
did not altogether succeed in overcoming all of them. (1) On 
page 30 it is stated that the coefficient of correlation between 
safety and production is .835. This measures the relationship 
between the number of employes in factories in which changes 
in production and accident rate are being effected. The “im- 
pressive” relationship indicated by this coefficient appears to 
be possibly exaggerated when the basic figures are studied. 
The table on page 25 shows an increase in production in 
companies employing 98 per cent of the total men considered 
(over one million). But at the same time only in the com- 
panies employing 53.3 per cent of the men did the accident 
frequency show a decrease. Now one may assume that if in 
the design and organization of plants for increased production 
safety is disregarded, on a chance basis, in 50 per cent there 
should be increased safety and in the other 50 per cent 
decreased safety. Any safety work will tend to upset this 
balance. It has apparently been upset in a favorable direction 
to the extent of 3.3 per cent. The fact, however, that 46.7 
per cent of the million employes considered are still subject 
to conditions of increased accident frequency is rather serious. 
However, insofar as the same table shows that 89.8 per 
cent work under conditions of reduced accident severity one 
may fairly conclude that safety work during recent years has 
produced creditable results. (2) On the whole this table 
(page 25) drawn from a consideration of a million men shows 
a small decrease in frequency and a large decrease in severity. 
But on page 22 are given results drawn from a consideration 
of 250,000 men indicating a large decrease in frequency and 
an increase in severity. It is, of course, possible to imagine 
reasons for these conflicting results, but the committee might 
have assisted the reader in coming to a definite conclusion 
by stating them. (3) On pages 60-75 are given a number 
of small tables showing the relationship between the annual 
changes (increases or decreases) in production and safety 
of different groups of industries. On working out the co- 
efficients of association of safety and production from these 
tables, it is found that most of the coefficients are negative 
but all are too small to be significant. That is to say that 
the annual changes in production are in no way related to 
accident frequency. The scattered diagrams on pages 72 and 
74 bear this out. The above discussion of three selected points 
in statistical procedure is not directed toward minor analyses 
but touches on matters rather fundamental to the findings of 
the committee. 

Of the report as a whole it may be fairly stated (1) that 
it indicates that a very well planned investigation was under- 
taken, and much invaluable data obtained, but (2) that the 
Committee did not devote sufficient attention to the analysis 
and interpretation of this data. The result, therefore, is a 
report which presents much material out of which a reader, 
if he has the time and inclination, may draw interesting 
conclusions. One is rather surprised, however, that the 
Committee did not see fit to carry its study to the point where 
definite and clearly expressed findings would convince. 

C. S. Stocomse* 
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Handbook on Positive Health. Revised edition. Pre- 
pared and issued by the Women’s Foundation 
for Health, Inc., in co-operation with the Coun- 
cil on Health and Public Instruction of the 
American Medical Association, the Bureau of 
Social Education of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
individual contributors, New York, 1928, pages 


200. 
| Prevention rather than cure has been the modern attack ‘upon 
_ sickness. Thousands of people have established the habit of 
- having their bodies examined periodically as they do their 
automobiles. Slight physical inefficiencies are thus discovered 


-. and corrected before they become serious. The performance 


_. of the human engine is steadied. The Life Extension Insti- 
tute has done a great work in organizing this preventive 
machinery on a large scale. Immeasurable benefits have ac- 
- crued to its increasing membership, not only in sickness pre- 
vention but in positive health. 

Physicians in general practice have been gradually shifting 
their professional viewpoints. Taught to diagnose illness and 
to give medicine to relieve pain, they have too often in the 
past discouraged the painless patient as a borrower of trouble. 
Now they are advising on diet, recreation and the home 
of the violet ray. 2 

Twentieth century progress shows signs of a Butlere 
It is an offence to others. A cold shouid 
Perhaps he should be 


scorn of sickness. 
prompt an apology from the sufferer. 


hailed into court. Moreover it is not enough to prevent 


sickness—to live thus negatively. Life holds more for us; 
there is good health to be had. Health which promotes better 
thinking, better work, a truer morality, a zest for living. 

The Handbook of Positive Health’ represents a movement 
which points the way to positive health by telling you how 
to attain it. Issued by the Women’s Foundation for Health 
and warmly endorsed by the Council on Health and Public 
Instruction of the American Medical Association, the eight 
chapters of this Handbook present practical facts which should 
be the common knowledge of every man and woman. After 
an opening exhortation on the Newer Conception of Health, 
there is helpful advice to group leaders on the technique of 
the health examination. Good Body Mechanics and Nutrition 
compose the next chapters, with excellent and detailed infor- 
mation on individual exercises, feet, posture, shoes and walk- 
ing; and on nutrition in its relation to health and efficiency. 
There is no excuse for not knowing what a balanced diet is 
after reading these pages, and for not having a balanced diet 
in everyday life. 

Interesting attention is given to the need of rest along with 
work, to recreation which gives expression to our aesthetic 
sense as well as to our sense of play and our love of the 


@ut-of-doors. 


The last three chapters discuss The Heritage of Life, Mental 
Health and Bringing Up Children, and Living at Our Best. 
There is rich material here, especially for those adults who have 


supervision over infants and growing children. Jessie Taft, 
Ph.D., discusses, with admirable authority and clearness, the 
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psychological and biological problems of infancy and childhood, 
and of adolescence, including her practical suggestions. The 
final note, and that which dominates the book, is struck by 
Dr. William A. White when he writes: “Sickness and failure, 
therefore, instead of being visitations from without, take on 
the quality of character defects for which, in a sense, the 
individual must assume his responsibility.” 

The chapters are all authoritative—having been written or 
directed by specialists. Contributors in addition to those just 
mentioned are E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., Mary Swartz Rose, 
Ph.D., Lillian M. Gilbreth, Ph.D., Jane Bellows, E. C. Linde- 
man, Era Betzner, and Dr. Walter B. Cannon. 

This Handbook informs and stimulates the reader to give 
mind and body a better chance in life. As one reads, however, 
one cannot help being thoughtful of the almost prohibitive 
difficulties in the way of the masses of city workers who 
cannot have sunshine and whose opportunity for healthful 
exercise is almost nil. Also, since the book is written more 
particularly for women, one is surprised to find the good 
advice on health-building recreation reaching no farther than 
for women of thirty-five years of age. 

ELIzABETH FAULKNER BAKER® 


Labor Management. By Gordon S. Watkins, A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago, 1928, pages 726. 


“Labor Management” is a well organized and interesting re- 
write of the principal material on personnel administration 
available in the best recent texts and studies. 

It has borrowed liberally from these to a point that raises 
serious questions of sportsmanship. In many places matters 
taken from original sources and involving w or months 
of arduous work are used with little or scant ¢redit. This 
has already incurred the wrath of several authors involved. 
It is likewise a disadvantage in making the material less safe 
for the conscientious reader. 

This defect, it is hoped, will be thoroughly corrected in an 


early edition, and the book will then take its place as one of 


the best integrated volumes on the subject of labor management. 
HERMAN FELDMAN® 
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An Open Forum 


A meeting of the Taylor Society is an open forum. 

The public is invited. There is no “registration” or other admission charge. 

All members and all guests are welcome at all sessions, no matter how “particular” the subject. 
Every subject is considered from the point of view of its bearing on general management. 
Publications of the Taylor Society are available by subscription to the public. 


“The open mind towards experience requires the open forum for appraisal of experience. For 
just as the field of determination of facts by scientific method is growing broader, the field of the 
determination of the significance of the facts is likewise growing broader, this latter determination 


being a group rather than an individual responsibility.” 


A Management Engineers’ Creed 


The sublimest duty of the engineer is to keep the faith: 

The faith of the client that he will not undertake what he knows to be beyond his ability ; and that 
with respect to what he undertakes he will give conscientious service to the limit of his ability; 

The faith of his fellow engineers that he will remain true to his science and will magnify and not 
cheapen it; and that he will base his efforts for public recognition upon ‘ability, scientific attainment 
and actual performance, and not upon ambiguous self-laudation ; 

The faith of the community that he will undertake no service inconsistent with the public wel- | 
fare and that in service consistent with the public welfare, but in which the interests of groups appear 
to come in conflict, he will judge carefully and sympathetically the claims of rival interests, and attempt 

to establish that unity of purpose which promotes the public welfare. 
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